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THE NEW PLAYS 


A Little Journey with Rachel Crothers’s 
delightful characters is decidedly worth 
taking. So genuine, human and exquisitely 
done that you can’t afford to miss it. (Lit- 
tle Theater.) 


Chatterton, by Alfred de Vigny, is a play 
of the period when suicide was all the rage 
and a poor poet was sure of sympathy if 
nothing else. (Theatre de Vieux Colom- 
bier.) 


The Melting of Molly derives an amus- 
ing plot and witty dialog from the novel 
of Maria Thompson Davies, but the musi- 
cal comedy features form an incongruous 
combination. (Broadhurst Theater.) — 


A Harvard man looking for local color 
met a Mennonite maid in a narrow Dutch 
Pennsylvania “willage’—Result: an enter- 
taining comedy with deep human appeal. 
“Doe,” played by John W. Ransone, is the 
best piece of character work we have seen 
in many seasons. Patricia Collinge is Tillie, 
a heroine of winsome naiveté. (Henry 
Miller’s Theater.) 
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“Parsnips,” says a food garden expert, 
Pe es left in the ground.” We agree.— 
-*unch. 





Do you take exercizes after your bath? 
Yes; I generally step on the soap as I 
get out.—VPortland Evening Express. . 


We have just been enjoying the latest 
photograph of the Clown Prince. His is, 
indeed, the face that launched a thousand 
quips.—St, Louis Star. 


The bishop remarked that somebody had 
a blank expressionless face, and the 
thoughtful printer rendered it “a —— ex- 
pressionless face.”—Linotype. 


St. Peter—So you were a newspaper 
editor—big circulation of course? 

Applicant—No—small—smallest in the 
country, in fact. 

St. Peter—Go in and pick out your harp. 
-—Passing Show. 


“What are you studying now?” asked 
Mrs. Johnson. 

“We have taken up the subject of mole- 
cules” answered her son. 

“I hope you will be very attentive and 
practise constantly,” said the mother. 
“I tried to get your father to wear one, 
but he could not keep it in his eye.”—Life. 


Pe has become of the greyhound you 
1d?” 

“Killed himself.” 

“Really ?” 

“Yes, tried to catch a fly on the small 
of his back and miscalculated. Bit himself 
in two.”—Tit-Bits. 


“One of my pupils,” says a Buffalo 
teacher, “could not understand why I 
thought that the following paragraph from 
his composition on ‘A Hunting Adventure’ 
lacked animation and effectiveness: ‘Pur- 
sued by the relentless hunter, the panting 
gazelle sprang from cliff to cliff. At last she 
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eould go no farther. Before her yawned the 
chasm, and behind her the hunter.’ ”’— 
Montreal Daily Star. 


“Are they seasoned troops?” 

“They ought to be. They were first mus- 
tered in by their officers and then peppered 
by the enemy.”—Baltimore American. 


Mr. Tomkins was obliged to stop over- 
night at a small country hotel. He was 
shown to his room by the one boy the place 
afforded. “I am glad there’s an escape here 
in case of fire,” commented Mr. Tomkins, 
as he surveyed the room, “but what’s the 
idea of putting a Bible in the room in such 
a prominent place?” 

“That,” replied the boy, “is intended for 
use in case the fire is too far advanced for 
you to make your escape, sir.”—London 
Opinion. 


NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoted to 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
lished in the third issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 
rooms, better gardens, better 
roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON—The world has 
gone mad in spots. 

Rev. Bryant PrESTON—Pep without 
purpose is piffle. 

Kart LIEBKNECHT—We do not want a 
lemonade revolution. 

Douctas MALLocK—The biggest liar in 
the world is They Say. 

T. ELvson WiLt1amMs—In the end it is 
man power that counts. 

Rev: W. T. McELveEren—Life is not 
merely staying above ground. 

THE Ex-Crown PrincE—I should be 
happy to work as a laborer in a factory. 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN—In my work I don’t 
trust anyone’s sense of humor but my own. 

HERR HAASE—Perhaps foreigners do not 
realize our impotence so strongly as we do. 

AGNES M. EL1as—Few employers have 
realized that women have no mechanical 
sense. 

JAN IGNACE PADEREWSKI—The Bolshe- 
viki idea is to kill all users of the tooth- 
brush. 

_ MarsuaL JorrrE—France must remain 
in the future the guardian of the liberty of 
peoples. 

E. W. Howe—The man who believes in 
equality is a man who believes equality will 
give him some of yours. 

Caro Lioyp—That once proud verse, 
“Westward the star of empire takes its 
flight,” is in immediate need of revision. 

Wooprow WiLson—I not only favor the 
League of Nations, but I believe the forma- 
tion of such a league is absolutely in- 
dispensable. 

JAPANESE PREMIER K, Hara—The nar- 
row pee spirit of seeking one’s own 
benefit at the expense of others has been 
found out of date. 

Harry DANA—When everything else in 
the world has been made safe for democ- 
racy, men may at last turn and apply 
democracy to our education. 

WiLtiAM Howarp Targ—My feeling 
about the League of Natiohs to Enforce 
Peace is that the stars in their courses are 
fighting to make it inevitable. 

S. Witspur CorMAN—F or my own busi- 
ness I can ask no better fortune, than that 
we shall fail to get the business of any 
client whom we wouldn’t fit. 

GRAND DucHESS ANASTASIE OF MECK- 
LENBURG-SCHWERIN—It will take Russia 
fifty years to understand the meaning of 
the words republic and president. 

JupDGE ELBert H. GARy—When our com- 
petitors in other lands are ready to adopt 
the laws of free trade that will be soon 
enough for us to consider similar action 
favorably. 

PREMIER LLOYD GEORGE—It must be a 
just peace, a sternly just peace, a relent- 
lessly just peace. Justice must not be mere- 
ly vindicated in the victory, it must be 
vindicated in the settlement as well. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fospick—Ger- 
many did not walk to her defeat blindly. 
She took the one high road of military pre- 
paredness. Any other nation that takes this 
road will meet the same end. 
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A GATHERING OF THE REDS 


Orowds of revolutionists and their sympathizers started this demonstration in front of the former Imperial Palace, now headquarters 
of the Ebert government. Troops still obedient to army discipline were called out to do police duty and keep down the crowds 
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Press Illustrating 
THE SOLDIERS’ PATROL 

These armored cars with mounted guns have been used by soldiers of the German army to patrol the streets of Berlin in support of 

the Ebert government and against the extremist uprising. The disorders reached a climagz on January 11 when 1300 revolutionists 

were killed. General Hindenburg is supporting the Ebert government and brought large bodies of troops to its aid 
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set for January 19 is of tremendous importance to 

the whole world, for it will determine whether we 
shall have a respectable and responsible Germany to deal 
with or whether that nation will dissolve into incoherent 
anarchy or pass under the control of some ruthless dictator. 
If the issue is determined by bayonets or bombs instead of 
ballots, there is little hope for the peace of Europe, what- 
ever the Paris conference may decide. Some of our Amer- 
ican papers still profess to regard the German revolution 
as a hoax, a kind of camouflage, but even they must admit 
that it is carrying camouflage into realism when the streets 
of Berlin are daily reddened with the blood of hundreds of 
victims. What did cause astonishment and arouse incredul- 
ity at first was to see the all-powerful aristocracy swept 
swiftly aside and the scepter pass quietly into the hands of 
the Social Democrats, who a few years before had been 
looked down upon as pariahs. It was a swing to the left 
as violent as the Russian revolution, but whereas in Russia 
there was nothing below the autocracy to check the move- 
ment till it came to the untutored workingmen hastily or- 
ganized into soviets, in Germany the government was as- 
sumed by men who in education and executive ability are 
at least equal to the bureaucrats they replaced. It used to 
be said that the Social Democratic party was next to the 
German army the best disciplined and most formidable body 
of men in the world, so it is no wonder that when the army 
collapsed the party succeeded to its power. In fact the two 
were largely the same. Since one private in three voted 
that ticket Hindenburg has during the war been in com- 
mand of an army of two million Socialists. These men were 
already armed and trained, so all that was necessary to 
make a red army out of them was to tear off the black and 
white stripes from their flags, and the epaulets from their 
officers. 
_ The Socialists by creed were anti-monarchical and anti- 
militaristic, but on the outbreak of the war the majority 
decided unfortunately but not unnaturally to put patriotism 
before principle and to accept the outstretched hand of the 
Kaiser. But as the war went on and it became clearer to all 
that Germany was the aggressor, the anti-war minority, who 
at first had acquiesced in the decision of the caucus, broke 
away from the leash of party discipline and formed an 
Independent Social Democratic party, which refused longer 
to support the Government. Some of the seceders went 
farther and tried to organize mutinies. Dr. Karl Lieb- 
knecht, whose father had in 1872 gone to jail for denounc- 
ing the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, issued secretly a 
series of anti-war pamphlets under the pen name of Spar- 
tacus. Our older readers who on Friday afternoons used 
to declaim: “Ye call me chief and ye do well,” will recall 
that Spartacus was leader of a servile insurrection in Rome 
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B. C. 72. Liebknecht was finally arrested while attempting 
to address a street mass meeting in Berlin, but as he had 
taken the precaution to print several thousand copies of 
his speech in advance and deposit them in safe places, his 
message was not lost. On the outbreak of the revolution he 
was released and at once began to attack the moderate So- 
cialists in power with the same violence as he used toward 
the Kaiser and is now imprisoned again. His followers, who 
might properly be called Spartacites, or Spartacists or 
Spartacans, are commonly called “Spartacides” in the 
American press, altho that name would be more appropri- 
ately applied to Socialists of the other wing who are now 
shooting down the Spartacus people with machine guns. 
Still more extreme than they are the Internationalists, a 
smaller group in Berlin, led by Borchardt, who in 1912 was 
chased around the Landtag building by the police because 
of his disturbances in the chamber. Beyond them are the 
Anarchists who fight under the black flag instead of the 
red and are quite in their element in the present confusion. 

When on November 7 the Socialists took over the Gov- 
ernment of the German Empire an effort was made to 
unite the various factions. The first cabinet consisted of 
Philipp Scheidemann, Friedrich Ebert and Herr Landsberg 
of the Majority or pro-war wing, and Hugo Haase, Wilhelm 
Dittmann and Richard Barth of the Independent or anti- 
war wing. They also brought together in the Government 
the leaders of the rival factions in the party before the 
war, Karl Kautsky, the uncompromising champion of the 
old orthodox class-struggle Marxianism, and his opponent, 
Edward Bornstein, Revisionist and Opportunist, who fa- 
vored a gradual and peaceful introduction of socialism. 

But this Socialist Coalition left out Liebknecht and other 
extremists who are commonly and rightly called “Bolshe- 
viki” since they have much the same aims and temperament 
as the party ruling in Russia and their movement is sup- 
ported by millions from the Russian treasury. The Bolshe- 
viki purpose to sweep away all national boundaries and 
existing governments and substitute an industrial organ- 
ization of society for the present political system by plac- 
ing all power in the hands of local committees (soviets) of 
workingmen. They are just as much opposed to German 
state socialism or American republicanism as they were to 
Russian autocracy. 

The crucial contest in Germany came, as in Russia, over 
the control of the soviets. As in Russia, the Bolsheviki were 
at first voted down in the German soviets, and, as in Russia, 
they then resorted to arms. But here the parallel ends, at 
least for the present, for the German soldiers and sailors 
have so far mostly favored the more moderate faction, and 
Ebert, unlike Kerensky, has not hesitated to shoot. 

The Spartacans, or German Bolsheviki, wanted to estab- 
lish not a democracy but a working class dictatorship, as 
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in Russia. ‘1 ‘ore opposed the plan of Ebert and 
Scheidem: submit the question of the future form of 
government to a convention to be elected promptly by uni- 
versal suffrage. Since the working class now were in power, 
why not stay there by force and not risk their supremacy 
by submitting it to a vote? The Independent Socialists 
agreed with them on this point and favored at least post- 
poning the election until the first steps toward socialization 
had been taken. When the Majority Socialists insisted upon 
holding an election as soon as possible the Independent 
members withdrew from the Government and many of the 
party joined in the Spartacan riots. 

But what the Ebert-Scheidemann cabinet lost on the left 
it gained on the right. All the anti-Socialists of course sup- 
ported it in its effort to hold an election, because that was 
their only chance to get any share in the Government. How 
these parties stand and what is their strength cannot now 
be determined with any exactness, for the censorship for 
America is still on and party lines have been broken up by 
the revolution. But from such data as available we have 
made a rash attempt at a classification in the chart above. 
It is arranged to correspond with the seating arrangements 
of European parliaments where the more radical repre- 
sentatives sit at the speaker’s left and the more conserva- 
tive at his right. But no diagram in one dimension is suf- 
ficient to represent their real relationships. It would need 
at least four. 

By comparing the first line of the chart with the second 
it will be seen that the conservative parties have changed 
their names to “People’s” parties of some sort and profess 
very democratic ideals. The Ultra-conservatives (Hoch- 
konservativen) have joined with the Imperialists (Reichs- 
partei) to form the new German National People’s party 
(Deutsche Nationale Volkspartei). This is by tradition the 
party of Prussian junkers or feudal landholders, stanch 
defenders of the established Lutheran Church and of the 
military caste. To this wing belong all who hope for the 
restoration of the Emperor and old regime. Its main sup- 
port was in the country districts of the east and it looked 
with suspicion upon the rise of the industrial cities of the 
Rhine. The Roman Catholic Church was supported by the 
party that occupied the Center of the Reichstag chamber 
and was next in size to the Social Democratic party. It is 
constitutionally opposed to the radical and irreligious views 
of the Social Democrats, but joined with them in trying to 
put an end to the war in 1917 by forcing thru the Reichstag 
the peace resolutions which were commended by President 
Wilson. The old Center party under its new name of the 
Christian Democratic People’s party has put out a compre- 
hensive platform advocating immediate peace, interna- 
tional law on Christian principles, League of Nations, in- 


dependence of the Holy See, freedom of speech, liberty of 
religion, equal suffrage, Christian education, encourage- 
ment to large families, pensions for disabled soldiers and 
widows and orphans, protection to laborers and promotion 
of agriculture. The leader of this party is Matthias Erz- 
berger, who headed the armistice delegation. 

The National Liberal, which was Bismarck’s party and 
corresponded roughly with the Liberal party in’ England 
and the Republican and Democratic in America, was being 
gradually squeezed out before the war between the extreme 
parties on either side, and now it has split in two. The right 
or conservative wing has gone to form the new German 
People’s party, while the left or radical wing has united 
with the old Progressive People’s party (Fortschrittliche 
Volkspartei) and old Radical (Freisinnige) party to form 
the new German Democratic party. To this party have ral- 
lied some strong men of various types: Theodor Wolff, of 
the Berliner Tageblatt, Pastor Naumann, editor of Hilfe, 
and advocate of the Central Europe scheme; Dr. Dernburg, 
who came to America as a German propagandist, and Prince 
Max of Baden, the peace Chancellor. The German Demo- 
cratic party will be liberal and progressive but not social- 
istic; it contains a large Jewish element and will stand for 
the rights of the individual and the security of the middle- 
man. 

One group in the old Reichstag will be missing from the 
new, the Poles, Alsatians and Danes, who, like the Irish 
Nationalists, subordinated all other issues to the interests 
of their own nationalities. The new Germany will be the 
stronger for their elimination, especially if the Austrian 
Germans are allowed to unite with Germany. 


A NEW MEANING TO SERVICE FLAGS 


HE suggestion made by The Independent at the time 
T when America entered the war, that a gold star should 

be placed upon the service flag for every fallen hero, 
has been universally adopted. Whenever a gold star is seen 
in the red border every one knows what it means. But what 
do the other stars mean? Are the men they represent still 
in military service abroad or have they returned to their 
old civilian service at home or have they been cast adrift 
in midwinter to hunt for a job of some kind, of any kind 
they can get? At the outbreak of the war many firms pa- 
triotically assured their employees that any who volunteered 
or were drafted would find their places waiting for them. 
But has this promise in all cases been kept? We hear com- 
plaints that some employers, having found it possible to 
get along with a harder worked staff or with cheaper girls, 
are not giving the homecoming hero the welcome he had 
reason to expect. Such establishments still display their 
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star-spangled service flags and so get credit for more pa- 
triotism than they deserve. 

We suggest that whenever a man discharged from the 
national service is offered his old place or its equivalent 
the star be marked in some manner, say by a white disk 
in the center. Of course some of the men will not want 
to return to their former work, as the war has developed 
new abilities in them or opened new opportunities to them. 
The firm having found out that such is the case would be 
entitled to mark the star just the same. In the service flag 
of a church a marked star would mean that the man had 
either returned to that church or had been granted a letter 
to some other. At the end of a year from the signing of the 
armistice most of the men should be home except those who 
are permanently enlisted. By November 11, 1919, then, 
every star on the flag should be marked on the center field 
or be placed in gold on the margin. This would mean 100 
per cent patriotism. . 


REVOLUTION IN LUXEMBURG 


HE Luxemburgers are disposed to follow the example 
|" of their neighbors, the French and Germans, in depos- 

ing their sovereign and declaring a republic. The revo- 
lution really took place two months before, but the move- 
ment was checked by the advent of the American military 
forces. Four days before the Americans entered the capital 
the Luxemburg parliament passed a resolution to submit 
the question of the future form of government to a refer- 
endum and the Grand Duchess was requested to abstain 
from all administrative acts until the decision of the people 
should be determined. To this she consented and withdrew 
from the capital. The revolutionary leaders were therefore 
dismayed to learn that General Pershing had invited the 
Grand Duchess to join him in reviewing the troops on their 
entry into the city of Luxemburg. They sent a delegation 
to the American Army Headquarters to request that the 
American commander-in-chief should not stand on the bal- 
cony of the royal palace beside Grand Duchess Marie Ade- 
laide on that occasion because it would have a bad effect 
upon public sentiment and might precipitate a riot. But the 
American officer who received the delegation said to the 
chairman: “General Pershing’s plans will not be changed 
and if any one starts anything you may be among the 
casualties.” 

This witty but perhaps not altogether tactful reply was 
efficacious in preventing disorder and the republicans con- 
fined themselves to refusing to participate in the civic pro- 
cession, which filed past the palace where stood their dis- 
credited and virtually deposed sovereign supported by the 
representative of the military power of the American re- 
public. We may commend General Pershing’s determination 
to avoid disturbances and we may admire his chivalrous 
attitude toward a young and beautiful duchess in distress, 
but as a first appearance of America in European politics 
the effect was unfortunate. For the ex-Grand Duchess Marie 
Adelaide had alienated her subjects and forfeited her rights 
by her pro-German attitude during the war. She did indeed 
make a formal protest when the German army first violated 





the neutrality of Luxemburg, but she soon showed her sym- 
pathy with the German cause and her lack of sympathy 
with her people, who have suffered almost as much as the 
Belgians during the German occupation. Altho Luxemburg 
was until 1867 a member of the German Federation and re- 
mained till the war in the German Zollverein, the people 
are rather inclined in the opposite direction. More than two 
thousand young Luxemburgers managed to slip over the 
border to enlist in the French and Belgian armies. It was 
naturally not pleasing to them or their relatives to hear 
that the Grand Duchess had telegraphed to the Kaiser that 
she prayed every day that “his army might be successful 
and bring back to Germany a heavy harvest of laurel.” 
Fortunately her influence with the Heavenly Powers proved 
to be negligible. As a final affront to public sentiment Prin- 
cess Antoinette, younger sister of Marie Adelaide, became 
betrothed to Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria just be- 
fore the rout of his armies on the Ypres sector. 

It is no wonder then that the people determined to sweep 
away this Teutonic dynasty just as soon as the Teutonic 
armies withdrew from their land. We may easily imagine 
their disappointment when the American army of occupa- 
tion appeared also at first to take the side of their 
sovereign. This was of course a gross misinterpretation of 
the American policy, which has thruoyt our history been 
to favor republican movements the world over. 

The deposition of the Grand Duchess will give the people 
of Luxemburg for the first time a chance to determine their 
own destinies. It will not be necessary here to explain the 
peculiar position of the Grand Duchy, for that has been 
told in our issue of December 21 by Miss Putman, author of 
the best book on the subject, “Luxemburg and Her Neigh- 
bors.” But we must call attention to the fact that the first 
act of King Albert on reéntering Brussels was to renounce 
the treaty of 1839 by which France, England, Prussia, 
Austria and Russia forced the separation of Luxemburg 
from Belgium against the will of both. It was in the debate 
in the Belgian parliament on this question that the historic 
remark, “treaties are not mere scraps of paper” (les traités 
ne sont pas de simples chiffons) was applied to the Bel- 
gians who refused to conform to the treaty of London. 
Now that this treaty is out of the way and Belgium free 
from her overlords, the Belgians are planning to recover 
Luxemburg, which was then made independent, and Lim- 
berg, which was given to Holland. But it is doubtful if a 
republican Luxemburg would consent to accept a sovereign 
even so mild mannered as King Albert. The French republic 
might prove a more congenial associate. Now that the 
American troops have left the city of Luxemburg and Foch 
has replaced Pershing, the anti-monarchical movement has 
been resumed. On January 9 the Chamber of Deputies de- 
termined to demand the abdication of Marie Adelaide and 
when her supporters, the Clericals, withdrew in disgust, the 
rump went further and declared a republic and sent a dele- 
gation to Paris to ask annexation to France. But on the 
following day the Chamber reversed its action and by a 
vote of 30 to 19 asked Princess Charlotte Adelaide, eldest 
of the five sisters of the deposed sovereign, to become Grand 
Duchess. Obvicusly this is an unstable compromise. 








DEATH AND 





ROOSEVELT | 


BY ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES 


He turned your lance, O Death, 
Full often from its mark; 

But he fought only in the day, 

Nor dreamed you'd take the coward’s way 
And stab him in the dark. 


Were you afraid, O Death, 

So brave the front he kept? 
Dared you not face him in the light, 
But crept upon him in the night 
And slew him as he slept? 
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With the return of 
“ieee ° President Wilson 

from Italy to Paris, 
practical preparations for the opening 
of the Peace Congress were resumed. 
The Supreme Inter-Allied Council met 
at the French Foreign Ministry on 
January 12, there being present the 
President and Secretary of State of 
the United States and the Prime ‘Min- 
isters and Foreign Ministers of France, 
Great Britain and Italy. As the Presi- 
dent has exprest a wish to be ranked 
merely as a Prime Minister and not as 
a Head of State, and as the Secretary 
of State is in effect Foreign Minister, 
the four nations were thus equally 
represented. For a part of the time 
there were also present General Bliss 
for the United States, Marshal Foch 
for France, and General Sir Henry 
Wilson for Great Britain, as members 
of the Supreme War Council. The 
French Ministers of Finance, of Ma- 
rine, of Commerce, and of Industrial 
Reconstruction were also at hand in a 
consultative capacity. 

Apart from discussion of the order 
of business and agenda of the Peace 
Congress, the Council considered the 
question of extending the armistice, 
and also that of giving aid to the Poles 
in their conflicts with the Russian Bol- 
sheviki on the one hand and with the 
Germans on the other. It is also thought 
that there was an animated debate over 
the question of Russian representation 
in the Peace Congress. The precise 
transactions of the meeting were not, 
however, disclosed. 

On January 13 another meeting was 
held, lasting all day. The American 
forces were augmented by the pres- 
ence of Admiral Benson, Admiral Gray- 
son, Herbert C. Hoover, Bernard M. 
Baruch and Edward N. Hurley; the 
French by Admiral De Bon; the Brit- 
ish by Andrew Bonar Law, and the 
Italian by General Robilant; while Ja- 
pan also was represented by Viscount 
Chinda and Mr. Matsui, the Ambassa- 
dor at Paris. While secrecy was ob- 
served concerning most of the work of 
the meeting, it was made known that 
it had been decided that in the Peace 
Congress France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan and America should each have 
five representatives; Brazil, three; Bel- 
gium, Serbia, Greece, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Rumania, China, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa and India, two 
each; and New Zealand, Portugal, 
Siam, and the states which severed dip- 
lomatic relations with Germany but 
did not wage war, one each. Jugo- 
Slavia, it was assumed, would have the 
same representation as Serbia. 

The meeting adopted the following 
two general principles: 

One—Each delegation being a unit, the 
number of delegates forming it shall have 


no influence upon its status at the confer- 
ence. 
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Bateman in London Opinion 
BEFORE THE WAR 


H the Englishman saw the American (left). 
ie the American saw the Englishman (right) 














"MID BURSTING SHELLS 
How the Boche saw them both 


Two—In the selection of its delegation 
each nation may avail itself of the panel 
system. This will enable each state at dis- 
cretion to intrust its interests to such per- 
sons as it may designate. 

The adoption of the 
in particular enable the 
admit among its five delegates representa- 
tives of the dominions, including Newfound- 
land, which has no separate representation, 
and of India. 

Because of the meeting of the French 
Parliament on January 14, no meeting 
of the Council was held on that day, 
but a final meeting preparatory to the 
Peace Congress was held on January 
15, at which arrangements were com- 


anel system will 
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THE GREAT WAR 


January 9—Increasing insurrection in 
Berlin. French delegates to Peace 
Congress named. 

January 10—Civil war in streets of 
Berlin. Abdication of Grand Duch- 
ess of Luxemburg demanded. 

January 11—Defeat of Berlin revolu- 
tionists. Republic proclaimed in 
Luxemburg. 

January 12—Arrest of German revo- 
lutionary leaders. First formal 
meeting of Supreme Inter-Allied 
Council. 

January 18—Second meeting of Su- 
preme Inter-Allied Council. Exten- 
sion of armistice granted. 

January 14—Ukrainians fighting in 
Galicia. Arrangement use Ger- 
man shipping for food transporta- 
tion. 

January 15—German commission 
favors trial of former Kaiser at Ber- 
lin. Allied mission to Russia decided 
upon. 




















pleted for the formal opening of the 
Peace Congress at the French Foreign 
Office on Saturday, January 18. 


Meantime much 
consideration has 
been given to the 
project of a League of Nations, which 
is expected to command first attention 
in the Peace Congress. The two plans 
most discussed during the week were 
those of General Smuts, the British 
South African soldier-statesman, and 
of Leon Bourgeois, formerly Prime 
Minister of France and now President 
of the French Association for a League 
of Nations, both of which were regard- 
ed as possessing admirable features and 
as presenting hopeful bases for con- 
structive action. General Smuts’s plan 
provided for a year’s postponement of 
war in every case of international con- 
flict, to afford time for investigation, 
mediation, adjudication or other means 
for averting an appeal to arms, some- 
what after the manner of the numerous 
peace treaties negotiated by Mr. Bryan 
early in President Wilson’s adminis- 
tration. The chief criticism made upon 
this by the American delegates was that 
it did not go far enough, and that if 
the League of Nations could delay war 
for a year it might as well have power 
to prohibit it altogether. 

The plan of M. Bourgeois provided 
that before the Peace Congress began 
work the Allies should commit them- 
selves to the fundamental rules of a 
League of Nations; that the peace 
treaty should prescribe compulsory ar- 
bitration and limitation of armaments; 
and that immediately after the signing 
of the peace treaty a universal con- 
gress should be summoned to complete 
the details of the League of Nations. 
It was suggested that an international 
armed force should be created for com- 
pelling compliance with the decrees of 
the League, and that diplomatic, jurid- 
ical and economic measures should be 
employed for the isolation of contuma- 
cious states. Germany, M. Bourgeois 
thought, would have to undergo both 
political and moral regeneration before 
she could be admitted to the League. 

It was confidently reported, how- 
ever, on January 14, that there was a 
practically unanimous sentiment among 
the American delegates against any 
supernational executive power lodged 
in any individual nation; any federa- 
tion of states under an international 
cabinet, legislature or judiciary; or 
any supernational police force with 
permanent high command of army or 
navy. 


Considering the 
League of Nations 


The Supreme War 
Council on January 13 
sanctioned a renewal 
or extension of the armistice on Janu- 
ary 17 with certain additional penal- 
ties for Germany, chief among which 


Extension of 
the Armistice 
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was the restitution of machinery and 
material stolen by Germany from Bel- 
gium and France. It was reported that 
to this condition the German Govern- 
ment would demur, insisting that all 
such goods should be retained by it 
until definitively disposed of by the 
Peace Congress; but it was assumed 
that such demur would be verbal and 
formal only, and that Germiany would 
perforce yield to whatever terms the 
Allies prescribed. 


ANewBritish Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Cabinet overwhelming victory 
in the British general 
elections was followed on January 10 
by the announcement of a reorganiza- 
tion of the Cabinet. Mr. George 
remains Prime Minister, of course, and 
Mr. Balfour remains in the Foreign 
Office. Mr. Bonar Law remains Leader 
of the House of Commons with the or- 
namental office of Lord Privy Seal, but 
is succeeded as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
who formerly held that place. Lord 
Curzon is President of the Council and 
Leader of the House of Lords; Lord 
Milner is Secretary for the Colonies; 
Mr. Winston Churchill is Secretary for 
War; Mr. Montagu is Secretary for 
India; Mr. Walter Hume Long is First 
Lord of the Admiralty; Lord French is 
Lord Lieutenant and Sir James Ian 
Macpherson is Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land; Mr. F. E. Smith is Lord Chan- 
cellor; and Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, a 
brother of Lord Northcliffe, is Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The 
Cabinet is really dominated by Con- 
servatives, although its head is a Rad- 
ical Liberal. 

The Ministry (not the Cabinet) con- 
tains several representatives of the 
Labor party, and for the first time 
one Indian, Sir S. H. Sinha, the Un- 
der Secretary for India. 

















Kirby in The New York World 
THE NEW ENEMY—HUNGER 


There was published 
on January 9 in the 
London Globe (a Un- 
ionist paper) what purported to be the 
Irish Constitution adopted by the Sinn 
Fein leaders after their great victory 
at the recent elections. This document, 
recalling the attempted revolution at 
Easter in 1916, declares that Sinn Fein 
aims at securing international recogni- 
tion of Irish independence, denies the 
right of the British Government to ex- 
ercize authority over Ireland, and 
promises to “make use of any and every 
means available to render impotent the 
power of England to hold Ireland in 
subjection by military force or other- 
wise.” It also provides for the summon- 
ing of a constituent convention to for- 
mulate measures for the welfare of the 
people. 

The British Government is assumed 
to be prepared to maintain its authority 
thruout the United Kingdom, if neces- 
sary by force. Thirty-four of the Sinn 
Fein members of Parliament chosen at 
the recent eleetion are now in prison 


Storm Clouds 
in Ireland 








for sedition and other offenses, and tho 
it is expected that the Government will 
soon grant their release there is no in- 
dication. of yielding to the Sinn Fein 
demands. 


The German The attempted revolu- 
Outbreaks tion in Berlin reached 

its climax during the 
week, and was supprest with a strong 
hand. This outbreak began when Eich- 
horn, the Berlin Chief of Police, refused 
to accept his dismissal from office at 
the hands of the Ebert government, 
that dismissal being on account of his 
marked sympathy with the Bolshevik 
movement. The Spartacans and other 
extremists rallied to his support, pre- 
cipitated something like civil war in 
the city streets, and on January 9 or- 
ganized a new government under the 
name of “the Revolutionary Commit- 
tee.” The Ebert government at once 
proclaimed a state of siege and sum- 
moned all loyal troops within call to 
suppress the rebels. It issued an ap- 
peal to the people on January 10, de- 
nouncing the revolutionists as trying 
to prevent or nullify the popular elec- 
tions which were about to be lLeld for 
a Constituent Convention. 

By January 11 the fighting reached 
its hight. Machine guns and hand gre- 
nades were freely used in the streets, 
and it was reported that about 1300 
persons had been killed on the side of 
the revolutionists. Georg Ledebour and 
Ernst Meyer, Socialist leaders, were 
arrested. Karl Radek, the Russian Bol- 
shevik leader who had been smuggled 
into Berlin, sought to encourage the 
revolutionists with false promises that 
a Russian army would come to their 
aid. General Hindenburg gave his aid 
to the Ebert government, formidable 
bodies of loyal troops came into action, 
and on January 12 it was announced 
that the insurrection was practically 
supprest. The various strongholds of 
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WHY 500,000 MEN ARE OUT OF WORK IN FRANCE 
These are only two of the many instances of French mines wilfully destroyed by the retreating Germans. The new armistice terms are to demand 


from Germany immediate return of stolen machinery and goods. At present France has no means of providing work for her demobilizing army 
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Stinson in Dayton Daily News. 














Orr in Chicago Tribune 


REMODELING GERMANY 
“Pl i a house to suit the whole family is no cinch,” says the cartoon at ‘the left, which 
daun Taek in the center hampered by the dissenting factions: Minority Socialists, Soldiers’ 
Councils and Spartacans. At the right an even more pessimistic view—the Ins and Outs fighting 
for possession of the government lifeboat while the common people, crying for help, drown 


the Spartacans were captured, many of 
the leaders of the revolt surrendered, 
while Dr. Liebknecht, Eichhorn, Radek 
and Rosa Luxemburg took to flight. 
The revolutionists having court mar- 
tialed and shot seven government sol- 
diers, the government made reprisals 
in kind upon the-captured Spartacans. 

There were sympathetic outbreaks in 
many other places, sufficient to indi- 
cate that if the Berlin revolutionists 
had been successful the movement would 
have extended thruout the empire. Brit- 
ish troops occupied Diisseldorf on Jan- 
uary 12 to check Spartacan activities. 
In Munich, Bavaria, the government 
was temporarily compelled to go into 
hiding. In Stuttgart the municipal gov- 
ernment was overthrown. In Dresden 
there was violent fighting in the streets. 
In Bremen a socialist republic was pro- 
claimed. At Leipsic resolutions of sym- 
pathy with the Berlin insurgents were 
adopted by the Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Council. Violence and fighting 
were reported at Ratisbon, Halle, Span- 
dau and other places. But with the vic- 
tory of the Ebert government in Ber- 
lin these other disturbances generally 
subsided. 


Apart from the at- 
tempted _insurrec- 
tion, there is appar- 
ently a considerable movement in 
Germany. to dissqlve the empire into a 
group of states, or at least to throw 
off the dominance of P¥ussia. A strong 
separatist sentiment is reported in 
Westphalia and the other Rhine prov- 
inces. Highly significant was a declara- 
tion made by Count von Hertling, for- 
merly Imperial Chancellor, a few days 
before his recent death. He said that in 
Bavaria—to which country he belonged 
—and elsewhere there was bitter re- 
sentment against Prussia “for having 
so badly steered the common ship’; 
that “the name of Prussia will disap- 
pear from the map of Europe”; and 
in the new federal Germany there will be 
no place for the disproportionate Prussia, 


surrounded by feeble satellites. The new 
Germany will comprize six or seven states 


German Political 
Movements 


approximately equal in importance. Instead 
of Prussia we shall see the state of Bran- 
denburg and Pomerania, the state of Han- 
over and the Lower Elbe, and the state of 
Westphalia, bound by federal ties to Ba- 
varia, to Saxony and to Wiirttenberg and 
united to the old Grand Duchy of Baden. 
This utterance of the former Chan- 
cellor, it will be observed, almost ex- 
actly agrees with suggestions for the 
reorganization of Germany which have 
been made by non-German authorities 
in this country and elsewhere. 
Another highly significant move- 
ment has been the alliance of the Ro- 
man Catholic Centrist party with vari- 
ous Protestant organizations in a “New 
Centrist” or Christian party. Leading 
Protestant theologians have appealed 
to their disciples thruout Germany to 
join this movement for a Christian but 
non-sectarian party for the settlement 
of foreign and domestic affairs of state, 
leaving both religious factions free to 
pursue whatever courses they please 


after the more urgent national needs 
have been met. 

It was announced on January 15 that 
a German commission appointed for 
the purpose had officially recommended 
that the former Kaiser be brought to 
trial for his responsibility for the war. 


Serious concern was 
felt and exprest by 
the representatives of 
the Allies over the ominous spread of 
Bolshevism, as manifested in the Ger- 
man disturbances and the Russian at- 
tacks upon Poland. It was thought by 
some that the Peace Congress would 
do well to give its very first attention 
to repressing the so-called “Red Ter- 
ror.” Opinions were much divided, 
however, as to the means of effecting 
this. French spokesmen inclined to- 
ward forcible measures, particularly 
the sending of military aid to Poland, 
and perhaps the Allied occupation of 
Berlin. British counsels, on the other 
hand, were in favor of sending food to 
the ill-fed countries and thus allaying 
discontent. The American delegates 
agreed with the British, and President 
Wilson on January 13 sent an urgent 
message to Congress, asking for the 
immediate appropriation of the $100,- 
000,000 asked by Mr. Hoover for the 
supplying of food as a barrier against 
anarchy. 

Some sensation was caused on Janu- 
ary 12, and for a moment fears of dis- 
sension among the Allies were pro- 
voked, by the disclosure that the 
British Government had suggested to 
the other powers a conditional recog- 
nition of the Bolshevik government at 
the Peace Congress. Its idea was that, 
since the Congress would have to deal 
with the state of Russia, and since it 
could not well do so in the absence of 
any representatives of that country, 
the various de facto government, in- 
cluding the Bolshevik Soviets, be in- 
vited to send delegates to the Congress 
for consultation; on condition, how- 


The Menace of 
Bolshevism 














Press Illustrating 


AMERICAN INTERVENTION IN LUXEMBURG 
The proclamation of a republic in Luxemburg, made on January 11, is said to have been delayed 
nearly two months by the fact that General Pershing stood with the Grand Duchess of Luxemburg 
in the review of troops entering the city after the armistice was signed. The apparent support of 
the American army to the Grand Duchess averted temporarily the popular demand for her abdica- 
tion, In this photograph, taken during the review, the Grand Duchess is second from the left on 
the balcony of the royal palace; General Pershing is third from the left 
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ever, that all those governments imme- 
diately cease their fighting and other 
violent practises and comport them- 
selves in an orderly manner. To this 
the American Government made no re- 
ply, but the French Foreign Office 
promptly replied that it could give no 
such recognition to such a criminal 
organization as the Bolshevik govern- 
ment. The governments did not mean 
to publish this correspondence, but it 
was surreptitiously secured and dis- 
‘closed by Radical Socialists in Paris, 
apparently intent upon causing the 
Government embarrassment and rous- 
ing dissension among the Allies; a pur- 
pose which completely failed. The 
French Government was _ actually 
strengthened by the disclosure, while 
an amicable agreement was readily se- 
cured and maintained between it and 
the British Government. 

It was decided by the Allies on Jan- 
uary 15 to send a mission of investiga- 
tion to Russia, to ascertain the exact 
condition of affairs there and to re- 
port thereon to the Peace Congress. 


More than 800 people 
have been killed and 
5000 injured in riots 
in Buenos Aires that began with a 
strike of steel workers in the Vasena 
Iron Works and spread into general 
anarchistic uprisings thruout the larger 
cities of Argentine, Peru and Uruguay 
with such violence as to cause the 
establishment of martial law and the 
use of troops to put down the revolu- 
tion. 

On January 11 it was announced by 
the union heads in Buenos Aires that 
the general strike had been called off 
and that the strikers would return to 
work. This official announcement, how- 
ever, failed to check the lawlessness 
thruout the city. Anarchists and troops 
engaged in general street fighting; the 
revolutionists guarded all centers of 
food distribution in an attempt to force 
a crisis by preventing the delivery of 
food. Railroads stopped running thru- 
out the republic and all newspapers 
were supprest with the exception of 
La Vanguardia, the Socialist organ. 
General Dellepaine, commanding the 
Argentine troops, proclaimed a mili- 
tary dictatorship in support of the Gov- 
ernment and brought machine guns 
and cannon to the aid of the fighting 
troops. The Argentine Chamber of 
Deputies declared the republic under 
martial law for a period of thirty days 
and summoned 10,000 reserves to the 
army. 

General Dellepaine’s quick work in 
organizing the military forces was ef- 
fective in getting the rioting in Buenos 
Aires somewhat under control. Over 
2000 agitators, most of them Russians, 
were arrested in the streets and con- 
fined in military barracks. Buenos Aires 
is a city of over 1,146,000 population, 
increasing by immigration at the rate 
of a hundred thousand a year. In this 
foreign population is a large percent- 
age of European revolutionists who 
are fugitives from their own countries. 
While the Government was conquer- 


Bolsheviki in 
South America 
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THE DANGER ZONE OF EUROPE 


The question of the extent of the new Poland is now the chief source of disturbance. There is 
fighting on all frontiers, for the claims of the Poles are disputed by the Lithuanians, Russians, 
Ukrainians, Czecho-Slovaks and Germans. The shaded parts of the map shows. the extent of pre- 
dominant Polish speech as delineated by Dominian in his “Frontiers of Language and Nationality in 
Europe,” published by the American Geographical Society. The black line follows approximately 
the boundary of old Poland as it was just before the first partition by Russia, Austria and Prussia 
in 1772. The Poles want this at least restored and the more ambitious of them would like to see 
the boundary extended to cover all territory formerly under Polish rule, which would include 
Frankfort, Breslau, Odessa, Kief and Riga. The city of Danzig, claimed as a Polish port, contains 
only about 10 per cent of Poles 


ing revolutionary riots in Buenos Aires 
the spread of anarchy was growing 
thruout the Argentine republic and in 
other South American states. In Ro- 
sario, Argentine, a general strike was 
called on January 13 and numerous 
casualties were reported from street 
fighting. More than 20,000 workers 
struck in Lima and Callao, Peru, on the 
same day, but the Government already 
had troops on patrol and kept the situ- 
ation under control. Stores, offices and 
factories were all closed and food be- 
came almost unobtainable. Part of the 
Central Railway was blown up. A mob 
of strikers attacked the arsenal in 
Lima and there was a serious battle 
before the troops drove them off. 

In Montevideo, Uruguay, the police 
arrested four men who seem to hold 
the key to the whole uprising. They are 
Russians who have lived some time in 
South America; they came to Monte- 
video recently from Buenos Aires. 
Their aim is to overthrow the present 
governments and establish soviets in 
South America in an organization sim- 
ilar to that planned by Lenine in Rus- 
sia. Isaac Molinoff, chief of these propa- 
gandists and director of their ‘Centro 
Cultura,” was arrested in Buenos Aires 
during the strike last August on the 
charge of carrying a highly explosive 
bomb. Over 80 per cent of the rioters 
arrested in Buenos Aires during the 
present strike are Russians, most of 
them fugitives on account of revolu- 
tionary activities in their own country. 





The little Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg, 
with its girl sovereign 
has been in the throes of revolution. On 
January 10 a Committee of Public 
Safety was formed, a republic was pro- 
claimed, and the Grand Duchess with- 
drew from the capital and went to a 
chateau in another part of her domain. 
There were popular demands for her 
abdication. Against this the Govern- 
ment protested in a proclamation, de- 
claring, however, that the Grand Duch- 
ess was willing to abdicate if her reten- 
tion of the throne would be an obstacle 
to the forming of an economic alliance 
with the Entente Powers, especially 
France and Belgium. On January 14 
the Chamber of Deputies voted to ac- 
cept the abdication of the Grand Duch- 
ess and to recognize her sister, Prin- 
cess Charlotte, as her successor. The 
following day Princess Charlotte was 
formally installed as sovereign of the 
state. 


Cabinet Crisis 
in Italy 


A Luxemburg 
Revolution 


Italy seemed on Janu- 
ary 15 to be upon the 
verge of a Cabinet cri- 
sis, due primarily to differences of pol- 
icy concerning the annexation of the 
Dalmatian coast. Signor Bissolati, for- 
merly a member of the Cabinet, re- 
cently declared in a public speech at 
Milan that Italy should be content with 
Fiume and Istria, and should not insist 
upon taking the whole Dalmatian coast, 
much of which is claimed by the Jugo- 
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Slavs and is necessary to them if they 
are to have an adequate frontage upon 
the Adriatic. This speech was received 
with much popular disfavor and indig- 
nation, yet its principles were and are 
supported by a part of the Ministry 
and by a certain proportion of Parlia- 
ment and people. It was because of 
this speech that Signor Bissolati was 
constrained, just before President Wil- 
son’s visit to Rome, to resign the Min- 
istry of Pensions. 

This incident was followed on Janu- 
ary 12 by the offered resignation of 
Signor Francesco Nitti, Minister of 
Finance, who is also inclined to con- 
cede much of Dalmatia to the Jugo- 
Slavs, and who thus radically disagrees 
with Baron Sonnino, the Foreign Min- 
ister. Altho this policy of Signor Nitti’s 
is unpopular with the majority of Par- 
liament and people, it was thought not 
improbable that his resignation would 
compel the fall of the Orlando Minis- 
try, and that he would be called upon 
to form a new Cabinet, with himself 
as Prime Minister. If so, this would be 
not because of but in spite of his Dal- 
matian renunciation policy, and be- 
cause he is looked to by the Catholic 
party and other conservatives as the 
best man to withstand Bolshevik and 
other radical influences. 


With the ratification by 
thirty-six states of the Fed- 
eral amendment for na- 
tional prohibition, the measure becomes 
a law to take effect on January 16, 


The Drys 
Have It 


1920. In the last few days’ legislation 
on the amendment there was a rush 
of state legislatures to pass their rati- 
fication in time to have it included in 
the necessary two-thirds. The states 
which ratified the amendment, in 
chronological order, are Mississippi, 
Kentucky, Virginia, South Carolina, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Mary- 
land, Arizona, Delaware, Texas, South 
Dakota, Massachusetts, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, Florida, Michigan, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Maine, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Washington, California, Kansas, North 
Carolina, Indiana, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Illinois, New Hampshire, Iowa, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Oregon and Nebraska. No 
states have voted against it. 

In California, the legislature’s rati- 
fication of the prohibition amendment 
was directly contrary to the popular 
vote of last November, in which the 
people returned substantial majorities 
against both bone-dry prohibition and 
liquor regulation. There are large wine 
and grape growing interests in Califor- 
nia which will of course meet a heavy 
financial loss by the prohibition law. 

Under this Federal amendment the 
United States will become “bone dry” 
one year after the date of ratification. 
All manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquor will be prohibited. Prohibition 
as a wartime emergency measure had 
previously been enacted by Congress 
to take effect from July 1, 1919, until 
the demobilization of the armies. 

Prohibition advocates have already 
presented in Congress a bill to pro- 
vide machinery for the enforcement 
of the law by a national commission 
which will report any instances of its 








THE PROHIBITION AMEND- 
MENT 

Section 1. After one year from 
the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale or transporta- 
tion of intoxicating liquors with- 
in the importation thereof into or 
the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
for beverage purposes is hereby 
prohibited. 

Section 2. The Congress and the 
several states shall have concur- 
rent power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

Section 8. This article shall be 
inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by the legisla- 
tures of the several states, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of the 
submission hereof to the states by 
Congress. ‘ 




















violation to the proper prosecuting of- 
ficers or make complaint before the 
proper court and conduct the prosecu- 
tion. An appropriation of $1,500,000 
is asked to assure adequate financial 
support for the enforcement of the 
prohibition law. 

The Supreme Court gave a decision 
on January 13 upholding the legality 
of the Reed “bone dry” amendment 
enacted by Congress, thereby overrul- 
ing the decision of the West Virginia 
court. The Reed amendment prohibits 
the carrying of liquor into a dry state, 
except for scientific, sacramental, me- 
dicinal or mechanical purposes, and 
therefore imposes on some of the dry 
states a prohibition more strict than 
that required by their own laws. The 
thirty-two dry states affected by the 
amendment are: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Arizona, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, 
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OUT OF THE CABINET 


Attorney-General Thomas W. Gregory has pre- 
sented his resignation, effective March 4, 1919, 
when he will return to his law practice in Texas 


Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Iowa, Missis- 
sippi, Michigan, Montana, Maine, North 
Dakota, North Carolina, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, Nebraska, Nevada, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming. 


The resigna- 
tion of Thomas 
Watt Gregory, 
Attorney General of the United States 
since 1914, has been accepted by Presi- 
dent Wilson to take effect March 4, 
1919. “Pecuniary responsibilities” and 
the demands of his law practise were 
mentioned by Mr. Gregory as the rea- 
sons of his resignation. He was a mem- 
ber of a law firm in Austin, Texas, pre- 
vious to his Federal appointment, and 
directed the prosecution of several 
corporations, notably the oil trust, for 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust 
law. 

During the war the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s work has included the functions 
of policing the country, seeking out 
dangerous enemy aliens for prosecu- 
tion or internment, combating German 
propaganda, and rounding up draft 
slackers. 

Mr. Gregory is the fifth member to 
resign from the Cabinet during Presi- 
dent Wilson’s administration. The 
others were Secretary of State Bryan; 
Secretary of War Garrison; Attorney 
General McReynolds, Mr. Gregory’s 
predecessor, who was appointed to the 
Supreme Court, and Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo. 


ANew Director Walker D. Hines, 
of Railroads former Assistant Di- 
rector General of 
Railroads, has been appointed by Pres- 
ident Wilson to succeed Mr. McAdoo 
as the Director General. Mr. Hines has 
been in the railroad administration 
ever since the Government took con- 
trol. Before the war he was chairman 
of the board of directors of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 

In accepting his appointment as Di- 
rector General of the Railroads Mr. 
Hines said: 

From the first day of Government con- 
trol of the railroads I have been a part of 
Mr. McAdoo’s administration, and it will 
be my purpose, as Director General, to 
earry forward the policies he has so ably 
put into effect—fidelity to the public inter- 
est, a square deal for labor, with not only 
an ungrudging but a sincere and cordial 
recognition of its partnership in the rail- 


The Attorney General 
Resigns 


- road enterprise, and fair treatment for the 


owners of railroad property, and for those 
with whom the railroads have business 
dealings. 

Until the signing of the armistice the 
Government’s first railroad duty was to run 
the railroads to win the war, but now, that 
the war is won, the Government’s railroad 
job is to render an adequate and con- 
venient transportation service at reason- 
able cost. 

He also announced specifically his 
approval of Mr. McAdoo’s plan to con- 
tinue Federal control of the roads for 
a five-year period, and said that he 
would make an early request to Con- 
gress for an additional appropriation 
of $500,000,000 to be used mainly in 
extending loans to railroads to cover 
the program of improvements and ex- 
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tensions. The railroads have been oper- 
ated by the Government at a net loss 
of $253,000,000. 


What the The railroads’ own 
Railroads Want plan for their future 
control was present- 
ed to the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee by J. Dewitt Cuyler, chair- 
man of the Association of Railway 
Executives. In general it calls for pri- 
vate ownership and management of 
the railroads under strict Federal su- 
pervision, which would require the ap- 
pointment of a Cabinet officer, to be 
known as Secretary of Transportation, 
who would take over the administra- 
tive functions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The salient features of the railroads’ 
plan are compulsory Federal incorpo- 
ration, Federal supervision of securi- 
ties issues, Federal control of state as 
well as interstate rates, statutory guar- 
antee of adequate earnings, and per- 
petuation in large measure of the uni- 
fication effected under Government 
control. Labor troubles would be ad- 
justed by the Government, strikes and 
lockouts being forbidden. 

The program allows the roads to ini- 
tiate rates, which would be subject to 
judicial review by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Regional commis- 
sions would be created to perform cer- 
tain rate functions. 

The hurried return of the railroads 
to private management without inter- 
vening legislation would be financially 
disastrous, Mr. Cuyler said. The roads 
must lose money if they are run at the 
present rates of charges and wages. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, with the exception of one mem- 
ber, advocates the return of the rail- 
roads to private management “after a 
reasonable period of readjustment” 
and “with the adoption of appropriate 
provisions and safeguards for regula- 
tion under private ownership.” It op- 
poses definitely Mr. McAdoo’s proposal 
of a five-year period of Federal control 
and makes the following suggestions 
as the basis of a program of immedi- 
ate action: 

1. Revision of limitations upon united 


or codperative activities of both rail and 
water carriers. 

2. Emancipation of railway operation 
from financial dictation. 

3. Regulation of issue of securities. 

_ 4, Elimination of the twilight zone of 
jurisdiction between Federal and _ state 
authorities, in order that an harmonious 
rate structure and adequate service can be 
secured, state and interstate. 

5. More liberal regulations governing the 
treatment of competitive as compared with 
non-competitive traffic. 

6. Efficient utilization of equipment and 
provision for distributing the burden of 
furnishing equipment on an equitable basis 
among the respective carriers. 

7. A more liberal use and interchange 
of terminal facilities by the railroads. 

8. Limitations within which common 
carrier facilities and services may be fur- 
nished by shippers or receivers of freight 
either by ownership, lease or hire. 


Paralyzing the The strike of har- 
bor workers that 

Pp 
ort of New York has been threaten- 
ing for two months to tie up transpor- 
tation in New York harbor came to a 
head on January 10 when 16,000 men 
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THE HIGHEST PAID WOMAN STATE 
EMPLOYEE 
Miss Frances Perkins has been appointed by 
Governor Smith of New York as State Indus- 
trial Commissioner at a salary of $8000 a year. 
She has been instrumental in the enactment of 
many labor reform measures. Miss Perkins in 
private life is Mrs. Paul Wilson, wife of the 
secretary to the late Mayor Mitchel of New York 
of the Marine Workers’ Affiliation 
walked out. They were supported by 
45,000 longshoremen, who promised a 
sympathetic strike if it became neces- 
sary. 

For three days ferries and all trans- 
portation facilities in New York har- 
bor were practically at a standstill. And 
since the chief avenues for bringing 
food into the city terminate in ferries 
from New Jersey, there was temporary 
danger of a serious food shortage. 
Freight coming into New York. piled 
up at the terminals and the railroads 
had to declare a general freight em- 
bargo against the port of New York. 
Forty thousand commuters who lived on 
Staten Island were marooned when the 
municipal ferryboats stopped running. 
The New York police and enlisted men 
of the army and navy were called out 
to do emergency duty in manning a 
few ferries and relieving food shortage 
where it was most dangerous. 

















Darling in New York Tribune 


MEET HIM AT THE DOCK WITH THE 
FATTED CALF 





So serious did the situation seem 
that when Federal efforts to bring about 
an agreement failed, Secretary of La- 
bor Wilson cabled to the President of 
the United States asking his interven- 
tion to end the strike. President Wil- 
son cabled in reply: 

I consider this a very grave emergency 
and understand that it has arisen because 
the parties to the controversy failed to 
make a joint submission to the National 
War Labor Board. I earnestly request that 
you take up this case again and proceed to 
make a finding. 

Altho the National War Labor Board. 
up to the signing of the armistice, was con- 
cerned solely with the prevention of stop- 
page of war work and the maintenance of 
production of materials essential to the 
conduct of the war, I take this opportunity 
also of saying that it is my earnest hope 
that in the present period of industria) 
transition arising from the war, the board 
should use all means within its power to 
stabilize conditions and to prevent indus- 
trial dislocation and warfare. 

The President’s request led the ma- 
rine workers to call off the strike pend- 
ing decision by the War Labor Board 
on ‘the merits of their demands and to 
make the following answer: 

The striking marine workers of New 
York Harbor have returned to work, and 
submit their cause absolutely to the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, which you have 
declared to be the instrumentality set up 
by our Government to settle such contro- 
versies. 

We do this ungrudgingly, with the sin- 
cere hope that you may be undisturbed in 
mind and spirit in the splendid work of 
leading in the creation of a new birth of 
freedom for all the peoples of the earth. 
and proving, if need be, that the toilers of 
your own land are supporting you enthu- 
siastically and to a man. 

Our only demands are for a living wage 
and an eight-hour day, both of which have 
been proclaimed by you to be the inherent 
right of every worker in the nation. 


The immediate cause of the strike 
was the refusal of the private boat 
owners to submit their case to the 
National War Labor Board for arbi- 
tration—a refusal that they based on 
the alleged labor sympathies of mem- 
bers of the board. After the strikers 
returned to work, however, Chairman 
William Howard Taft overruled the 
owners’ objection and announced that 
the board would proceed to hear all the 
evidence from both sides. 

The chief point of dissension is the 
workers’ demand for a basic eight-hour 
day and on this point they are deter- 
mined not. to yield. An increase in 
wages, ranging from 35 to over 100 
per cent over the present rates, is also 
asked, but on this point the workers 
are willing to agree freely to whatever 
decision is reached by the War Labor 
Board. The lowest wages at present 
are $70 a month for deckhands, firemen 
and cooks. They ask now to be paid 
$145 a month. In support of this de- 
mand the unions quote a series of 
budgets prepared for the War Labor 
Board by Professor Ogburn of the De- 
partment of Sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Washington. Professor Ogburn 
finds that a “bare subsistence budget” 
to give a family of five in New York 
City the simple necessities of life would 
be $1500 a year. Frank P. Walsh, for- 
mer chairman of the War Labor Board, 
is presenting the evidence for the six 
marine unions. 


WHY WE NEED A GREAT NAVY 


By Secretary Daniels 


Reported by Donald Wilhelm 


Paul Thompson 
The Secretary of the Navy making a speech at the time of the 
laying of the keel of the “California” in the Brooklyn Nary Yard 
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have been contending for, and urging, ever since 

I was in office, an agreement between the great 

nations of the world by which competitive naval 

building should be ended, and in the bill I pro- 
posed to Congress there is incorporated a provision 
that the construction of the new three-year program 
should not be carried out in full if such an agreement 
can be arrived at. In fact, the first year’s appropriation 
would only authorize us to contract for one-third of the 
program and to spend only one-seventh to one-sixth of 
the money, and if the conference in Paris, as I pro- 
foundly believe will occur, creates an international 
tribunal and organizes in some way a naval police 
force, the necessity of America’s expansion of its navy 
will be eliminated. 

But pending action of this conference, I strongly be- 
lieve that the United States ought to adopt the British 
phrase, “Carry on,” and in that event my proposition 
is to authorize another three-year program similar to 
the one authorized three years ago, instead of a hand- 
to-mouth year-by-year program. : 

I do not believe that the conference will adjourn with- 
out reaching an agreement for an international tribunal 
But when it does reach such an agreement for an inter- 
national tribunal, America must make a contribution 
to the world navy in proportion to its wealth and its 
importance, and to the tremendous length of its shore 
line; certainly its contribution should be as great as 
that of any other nation. 

I set all this out, in different language, in my hear. . 
ings before Congress, but in response to inquiries I did 
say that I believe all this to be the rock-bottom prin- 
ciple which all Americans should stand upon; that if. 
unhappily, the great nations should not agree on the 
program which President Wilson has set forth, and 
there exists a balance of power and force, then the 
United States ought not to build merely the second 
largest navy in the world, but incomparably the great- 
est navy in the world. 

Certainly it is clear that we ought never to depend 
upon another nation to defend our rights or our coun- 
try. Just as certainly as I believe that we ought to co- 
operate with all other nations toward reducing arma- 
ment, I believe that if there should be any failure of 
an international arrangement, then it is the duty of 
the United States, at any cost, to have a navy which 
has no superior. 

The impression was put forth in some quarters that 
my remarks presupposed some divergence between this 
country and Great Britain. There is no warrant for 
any such impression. To the contrary, the free nations 
of the world, I believe, are too wise to permit any dif- 
ferences to cause them to return again to the unspeak- 
able conditions that prevailed before this great war, 
when nations felt that they must be armed to the teeth 
against the powers of greed and conquest. 

But the nation which was the menace to the world’s 
peace has been humbled and deprived of its power 
to threaten other nations or to levy tribute upon 
them, and we must make it impossible for any other 
nation, or group of nations, to enforce their will 
upon the world. A new policy of justice and right 
must replace the old, centuries old, world spirit, which 
held in the days of Alexander, of Cesar, of Napo- 
leon and of the German Emperor and of men of that 
class. 

The spectacle of the boundary line between Canada 
and America, mutually respected tho unarmed, thru 
the years, is the best illustration of the condition which 
ought to exist all over the world. It is a practicable 
suggestion for an international tribunal or league of 
peace. 

Certainly there must be enough statesmanship in 
the conference at Paris to overcome the obstacles 


to “a parliament of man and confederation of the 
world.” 


Washington, D. C. 
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PARALYZING THE PORT OF NEW YORK 


There were three bad days for New York City when a strike of 16,000 marine 
workers stopped all transportation of freight or passengers thruout the harbor 
Most of the city’s food comes by rail to terminals in New Jersey and is carried 
across the Hudson to New York on ferries. The photograph above shows the 
congestion near one of the ferry houses on the first day of the strike as hundreds 
of trucks and wagons waited hoping for a chance to cross the river. The strike 
was called off only. after a cabled request from President Wilson stressing the 
gravity of the emergeney and ordering arbitration by the War Labor Board 
The news item on page 115 gives a more detailed account of the strike 
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ANSWERING THE FERRIES’ §. O. S. 

Policemen and sailors were commandeered from regular duty to man a fen 

ferries in order to get food to ships anchored in the harbor and to bring over 

to New York a few of the 40,000 commuters marooned on Staten Island 
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IN THE NEW BRITISH CABINET 


























A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


Mr. Balfour, Foreign Secretary, has been 
leader of the Conservatives since 1892 


LEADER OF COMMONS 


Bonar Law retains his place in the Gov- 
ernment and is also Lord Privy Seal 


SECRETARY FOR THE COLONIES 


Viscount Milner’s portfolio is of particu- 
lar importance now 


in reconstruction 
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LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY 


Walter Hume Long was formerly presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 


TWO MINISTERS WITHOUT PORTFOLIO 


The management of demobilization will 
be under the direction of Sir Eric Geddes 


George Nicoll Barnes is the British labor 
representative at the peace conference 
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CHANCELLOR OF EXCHEQUER 
Austen Chamberlain is characterized 
as “capable, thoro-going, painstaking, 
aman who is sure of his ground” 


International Film 

TO MODERNIZE EDUCATION 
The Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher is com- 
paratively new to politics, but a recog- 
nized authority on matters of education 


Western Newspaper Union 
PRODIGY OF BRITISH POLITICS 


The Lord High Chancellor, F. E. Smith. 
has achieved fame rapidly. He entered 
the House of Commons twelve years ago 
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THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
OF RAILROADS 


Federal administration of the railroads will be carried 
























on by Walker D. Hines, the new director-general, in 
accordance with the policies already developed under ‘ 
Mr. McAdoo. Mr. Hines has been assistant director of 

the roads ever since the Government took control and \ 
his previous experience as a railroad executive included 
chairmanship of the directors of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa -Fe Railroad. He is in entire accord with Mr. 
McAdoo’s proposal for a five-year extension period of 
Government control of railroads. In announcing Presi- 
dent Wilson’s appointment of Mr. Hines to take effect 
immediately, Mr. McAdoo said: “Mr. Hines has been my 
assistant at Washington since the beginning of Govern- 
ment control and has a thoro knowledge of organization 
and administration of the railroads under Federal con- 
trol, as well as of the fundamental problem involved in 
the railroad situation. His ability and experience admir- 
ably fit him for the great trust and responsibility” 
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AMERICA’S REPRESENTATIVES FOR WORLD RECONSTRUCTION 


This is the first group photograph of the five peace delegates from the United States in Paris. It was taken by an official photographer 
of the United States Signal Corps and shows the American representatives in informal conference at the Hotel Crillon. At the extreme 
left is Colonel E. M. House, who has been in Europe as the President’s personal representative thruout the whole war. Neat is 
Secretary of State Robert Lansing, an authority on international law. This is Secretary Lansing’s fifth experience as representative 
of the United States in an international tribunal. In the center is President Wilson, who is not only chief spokesman of the United 
States but who shares with Premier Lloyd George of Great Britain and Premier Clemenceau of France the leadership of the entire 
conference. Henry White is the delegate from the United States of chief diplomatic experience; he has been American Ambassador 
to Italy and to France. At the extreme right is General Tasker H. Bliss, former Chief of Staff and now military adviser 








HE greatest gain of the war is 

the rapprochement of Great 

Britain and the United States. 

The war has proved that an 
entente cordiale is stronger than an 
alliance and that a good understand- 
ing—in plain English—is stronger than 
an entente cordiale. The greatest dan- 
ger to the world now is that the cor- 
dial feeling and the practical codpera- 
tion of England and America should 
be destroyed by a quarrel over oppos- 
ing policies. But there is no necessity 
of this. It may be that we cannot come 
to an agreement, but we can come to 
an understanding with mutual com- 
prehension and respect for irreconcila- 
ble views. 

President Wilson’s proposals as a 
basis for peace were accepted by Ger- 
many in toto and by the Allies with 
one possible exception, the freedom of 
the seas. This, then, is the only point 
on which there can legitimately arise 
a fundamental disagreement. 

There are three views on this ques- 
tion: 

1. The historic British policy: That the 
British navy must keep command of all 
the seas of the world. 

2. The historic American policy : That in 

war “all merchant vessels shall be allowed 
to pass free and unmolested” (Franklin, 
Jefferson and Adams, 1785). 
_ 8..President Wilson’s proposed solution : 
“Absolute freedom of navigation upon the 
seas outside territorial waters,” alike in 
peace and war, except as the seas may be 
closed in whole or in part by international 
action for the enforcement of international 
covenants.” 

Now there is no ambiguity about 
these three statements. Anybody can 
see what they mean and understand 
the reasons for them. When Admiral 
Sims said: “I am unable to find any 
one on either side to give a definition 
of the freedom of the seas,” he should 
have been reprimanded as he was for 
‘a similar indiscretion at a lord mayor’s 
dinner in 1910. If he does not know 
what the American navy has been 
fighting for chiefly during the past’ 140 


years he is not qualified to command 


that navy; and if he cannot find in any 
of the hindreds of volumes that have 
been Written on it any definition that 
he can understand he needs to be sent 
back to sehool 

The: phras@fetreédom of the seas,” 
was not, as English journalists are apt 
to think, “made in Germany,” nor was 
it, astsome have said, an invention of 
Colonel House’s. It:.was first intro- 
duced into international law by the 
Dutch jurist Hugo ‘Grotius, in his 
book Mare Liberum, “The Freedom of 
the Seas or the Right which belongs to 
the Dutch to take. part in the East In- 
dian “trade,” written in 1604, and he 
suppotts his th@gis by abundant cita- 
tions from Greek and Latin authors. 
This .question was thé issue between 
Crete ahd Phoenicia, between Athens 
and’ Sparta, between Rome and Car- 
thage, between Spain‘and England, and 
in many other wars. It will remain a 
cause of contention until all nations 
become permanently peaceable and 
quite unselfish, or until equal freedom 
for all is guaranteed by some inter- 
national or supernational authority. 
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The navigation laws of England, 
which made smuggling seem a patriotic 
duty, started a breach with the colo- 
nies that led them to break away from 
the mother country, but England, altho 
forced to relinquish her hold on the 
land, did not recognize American rights 
on the sea. So another war was fought 
in 1812-1814 and again we won. Or at 
least we thought we had, but the Eng- 
lishman never knows when he is beaten 
and in this case he declined to admit it. 
Consequently the Treaty of Ghent did 
not establish the principle for which 
we had fought. In this war the Barbary 
Powers had aided England by piratical 
attacks upon our shipping in the Med- 
iterranean, so our next battle for the 
freedom of the seas was against them. 
In 1815 Decatur went back to complete 
the job he had begun in 1804 and forced 
Algeria, Tunis and Tripoli to forego 
the tribute they had hitherto levied 
upon all the maritime powers. 

The prestige acquired by the Ameri- 
can navy in these three wars went far 
to secure the freedom of the seas for 
American shipping, and the persistent 
efforts of American diplomacy during 
the next hundred years obtained a con- 
siderable degree of acceptance of many 
of its principles. When Mr. Choate, at 
the instigation of President Roosevelt, 
pleaded for immunity of private prop- 
erty at sea before the Hague Confer- 
ence of 1907, he was able truthfully 
to say: 

It may not be improper to observe that 
the Government of the United States has 
uniformly advocated the doctrine of im- 
munity under all the vicissitudes thru 
which it has past without regard to its 
effect upon its temporary interests for the 
time being. 

The Declaration of London, which 
was agreed upon in 1909 by the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Russia, Japan, Italy, 
Germany and Austria, tho not ratified 
by all these governments, came the 


THE FREEDOM 


BY EDWIN E£. 
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“The greatest gain of the war is the rapprochement of @ 
commanders of these two countries, photographed {th 


right: Admiral Beatty, British Commander ; Admira 


the Prince of Wales and Admiral Sims, Commandér 0 


nearest to embodying the American 
ideal and upon the outbreak of the 
Great War our Government urged both 
parties to agree to it. Germany was 
willing, but Great Britain objected to 
some of its provisions and later dis- 
carded it altogether. The United States 
in the first months of the war protested 
against the “act of the British au- 
thorities clearly subversive of the 
rights of neutral nations on the high 
seas” and proved the British policy 
“unjustified by the established rules 
of international conduct,” “ineffective, 
illegal and indefensible.” Finally Sec- 
retary of State Lansing, in his note of 
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Battleships of the United 


States fleet that hav 


OM OF THE SEAS 
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Great Britain and the United States.” The naval 


lotographed @ the surrender of the German fleet, are, from left to 


der ; Admiral Rodman, 
s, Commandér of the 





of the United States Navy; King George; 
United States fleet in European waters 


October. 21, 1915, sums up the Ameri- 
can case and insists that the relations 
between the United States and Great 
Britain shall be governed 


not by a policy of expediency but by those 
established rules of international conduct 
upon which Great Britain in the past has 
held the United States to account when the 
latter nation was a belligerent engaged in 
a struggle for national existence. 

This task of championing the integrity 
of neutral rights, which have received the 
sanction of the civilized world against the 
lawless conduct of belligerents arising out 
of the bitterness of the great conflict which 
is now wasting the countries of Europe, 
the United States unhesitatingly assumes 


and to the accomplishment of that task it 
will devote its energies. 

But soon the German violations of 
maritime rights became so numerous 
and flagrant, being carried out with 
such unprecedented cruelty and whole- 
sale destruction of neutral property 
and lives, that we quite forgot. our 
quarrel with England. Before Germany 
had built her big navy and supposedly 
invincible U-boats she profest adher- 
ence to the American doctrine of the 
freedom of the seas. In fact the state- 
ment of the principles from Franklin’s 
pen that I have quoted above is taken 
from the treaty of 1785 between the 
United States and Germany, which was 
renewed in 1828 and is presumably still 
in force, since, unlike other treaties, it is 
not abrogated by war or invalidated by 
violation. In his note of July 21, 1915, 
to Germany Mr. Lansing denounced the 
“illegal and inhuman acts,” the “grave 
and unjustifiable violations of the rights 
of American citizens by German naval 
commanders,” and urged Germany to 
maintain the freedom for which she 
had hitherto stood. And he added sig- 
nificantly: “The Government of the 
United States will continue to contend 
for that freedom, from whatever quar- 
ter violated, without compromise and 
at any cost.” 

It is an interesting tho perhaps idle 
speculation to consider what would 
have been the effect on the war if the 
Powers signatory to the Declaration of 
London had kept to this agreement. In 
the early part of the war it would have 
been to the advantage of Germany, for 
the British fleet could not have so com- 
pletely shut off food and supplies if it 
had kept within the limitations of a 
legal blockade. But on the other hand 
Germany could not later have sunk 
7,000,000 tons of shipping on the high 
seas. English naval authorities now ad- 
mit that if Germany had started in 
1914 with the ruthless U-boat warfare 
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KIPLING ON THE FREEDOM 
OF THE SEAS 


“Oh, where are you going to, all 
you Big Steamers 

With England’s own coal, up and 
down the salt seas?” 

“We are going to fetch you your 
bread and your butter, 

Your beef, pork and mutton, eggs, 
apples and cheese.” 





“Then what can I do for you, all 
you Big Steamers, 

Oh, what can I do for your comfort 
and good?” 

“Send out your big warships to 
watch your big waters, 

That no one may stop us from 
bringing you food.” 


For the bread that you eat and the 
biscuit you nibble, 

The sweets that you suck and the 
joints that you carve, 





They are brought to you daily by 
all us Big Steamers, 

And if anything hinders our com- 
ing you'll starve!” A 


From Rudyard Kipling’s ‘History of 
England” published in 1911 by Double- 
day, Page & Co. 




















of 1917 England would have been iso- 
lated and starved out. As it was, Eng- 
land had time to accumulate provi- 
sions and to work out methods of de 
fense. If then the Germans had shown 
that marvelous foresight with which 
popular superstition accredits them, 
England’s possession of a fleet twice 
as large as the German would not have 
saved her from disaster. 

So we see that the war has destroyed 
the grounds of confidence of both the 
English and American theories. The 
strongest navy in the world cannot in- 
sure safety, for some secret invention 
in the way of submarines, torpedoes or 
airplanes may render it ineffectual. On 
the other hand, the American depend- 
ence upon treaties proves to be frailer 
still. No documents could stand the 
strain of such a war as this. The Hague 
conventions have been disregarded be- 
cause the Powers that came together 
to-enact them did not stay together te 
enforce them. It is not enough to say 
that the seas should be free; they must 
be kept so and not by any one nation 
but by the common will of all. The 
three theories, reduced to their lowest 
terms, may be thus exprest: 


1. The American idea: The seas should 
be nobody’s. 


2. The British idea: The seas should be 
somebody’s. 


3. The President’s idea: The seas should 
be everybody’s. 


The first has never proved practicable 
and at present appears impossible. It 
is an American characteristic to place 
too much dependence upon good inten- 
tions and legislation. We said to our- 
selves, “If all nations should promise 
not to interfere with shipping, then ne 
navies would be needed.” This was like 
saying: “Let’s all agree not to rob and 
then we need not lock our doors”; quite 
true, but not [Continued on page 127 
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This statue of Andrew Jackson, by Clark Mills, stands in the public square in front of the White House 


OLD ANDREW JACKSON 


BY VACHEL LINDSAY 


Old Andrew Jackson was eight feet tall, 

With an arm like a hickory limb and a maul. 

His sword was so long he dragged it on the 
ground. 

Every friend was an equal. Every foe was a 
hound. 


Andrew Jackson was a Democrat, 

Defying kings in his old cocked hat. 

His vast steed rocked like a hobby horse. 
But he sat straight up. He held his course. 


He whipped the British at New Orleans,— 

Beat them out of their elegant jeans. 

He piled the cotton-bales twenty feet high, 

And he snorted “freedom,” and it flashed 
from his eye. 


Yes, 
Yes, 


Yes! 


The American Eagle swooped thru the air 

And cheered when he heard the Jackson swear :— 
“By the Eternal, let them come: 

Sound Yankee Doodle. Let the bullets hum.” 


And his wild men straight from the woods fought on 
Till the British fops were dead and gone. 


And now Old Andrew Jackson fights 
To set the sad big world to rights. 
He joins the British and the French. 
He cheers up the Italian trench. 


He’s making democrats of these, 
And Freedom’s Sons of Japanese. 
His hobby horse will gallop on 
Till all the infernal Huns are gone. 


By the Eternal! 
Old Andrew Jackson! 
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THE RAILROAD MUDDLE 


BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT SERVICE TO INVESTORS 


tion for a long time. 
tho finally a bureau 
of complaints was 
organized; however, 
this bureau took 
eare of minor mat- 
ters and had no 


urisdicti 
be the solution Of the “The Independent publishes this article because it believes, first, that the public és entitled — Praaeese y "2 
cailroad question. %o0 know what allegations of facts are made in regard to the railroad situation by men in finance or payment 
Since that time I @ position to know, and, second, that the public can judge of the situatiom-and wisely of large vouchers. 
have spent eight react to it in public policy only when it has heard what such men and all interested 


months in Washing- 
ton in the financial 
division of the Rail- 
road Administration, 
during which time I 
had an opportunity 
to examine the prob- 
lem from the inside. 
My experience con- 
firmed my original 
belief that the prob- 
tem of the railroads 
is one of the gravest 
which the country 
faces today and that 
the financial ques- 
tions relating to 
railroad affairs are 
as important § as 
those relating to the 
physical operation 
of the reads. I also 
learned that the hu- 





parties have to say. Mr. Criscuolo is an authority on matters of finance and he has been 
for the past eight months in the Finance Division of the Railroad Administration 





Legitimate com- 
plaints did not re- 
ceive the same sort 
of attention that 
similar complaints 
would have received 
in any well-ordered 
business organiza- 
tion. Letters or prop- 
ositions from rail- 
road officials to the 
Division of Finance 
were’ seldom ac- 
knowledged, and the 
officials never knew 
whether they had 
been received or not 
until after decisions 
had been made, un- 
less the letters had 
been sent by regis- 
tered mail with re- 
turn receipt __re- 








man element is very 
important in ,rail- 
roading and that while big names can hold 
down a political appointment very well, be- 
cause it is lese majeste to criticize politi- 
cians during war time, big names cannot do 
efficient work. The holders are often too ob- 
sessed with their own importance to do 
any intelligent studying of the problems 
which confront them, particularly in an 
organization in process of construction such 
as the Railroad Administration. 

Mr. McAdoo made a signal success as 
Secretary of the Treasury. This success 
was due not so much to Mr. McAdoo’s per- 
sonal ability as a financier, for his record 
shows that financial operations with which 
he was identified in the past were not suc- 
cesses, but to his ability to pick for his war 
finance organization a group of young men 
who were not so well known nationally, and 
who, in fact, were only known locally in 
their own business sphere. I believe that 
he picked these men because he knew that 
they were capable and honest and because 
he had a real job before him. War exigen- 
cies required immediate action and no ex- 
perimenting, and the men had to “deliver 
the goods.” The men I refer to include: 
Lewis B. Franklin, of the bond depart- 
ment of the Guaranty Trust Company; 
R. C. Leffingwell, of Messrs, Cravath and 
Henderson, and Albert C. Rathbone, of 
Joline, Larkin & Rathbone, both New York 
lawyers of ability, and Fred C. Kent, for- 
eign exchange expert of the Bankers Trust 
Company, also of New York. 

These men were not politicians, they 
were professional or business men of high 
caliber. They were called to Washington 
after they had offered their services and 
in some instances I believe no compensa- 
tion was given for some time. In fact, both 
Mr. Leffingwell and Mr. Rathbone worked 
for many months without any title altho 
later they each received appointments as 
Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury. They 
all demonstrated their- fitness for the high 
offices they held and these results were 
shown because they must have managed 
their offices in a business-like manner, un- 
hampered by experimenters, sore-head poli- 
ticians or other theorists. To them is due 
the fact that the press of the country said 
that the resignation of Mr. McAdoo as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was a distin * loss, 
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even the Commercial and Financial Chroni- 
cle joining in the expression of this senti- 
ment. 

But Mr. McAdoo’s administration of the 
railroads of the country was in clear con- 
trast to his able direction of the country’s 
financial policy during the war. From the 
first he was antagonized by the financial 
interests, because in his official capacity he 
began to embarrass the railroads, either by 
not paying the rentals due to them under 
the act, or by holding up the declaration 
of dividends on stocks, or by neglecting 
to provide funds for improvements or the 
meeting of maturing obligations when due. 
I cast the responsibility upon Mr. McAdoo 
for this because all of these things occurred 
by order of the Director General of Rail- 
roads, altho in most instances I believe the 
Director of Finance dictated the policy. 
The act for the Federal control of railroads 
provided a revolving fund of $500,000,000 
to take care of the financial requirements 
of the railroads. It was called a revolving 
fund because as money was used for rail- 
road purposes where the roads had no 
funds, it was replenished from time to time 
with the surplus of such roads as were 
making money even under Government 
operation. 

Instead of formulating a policy as to 
finance, accounting and operation from the 
first day that the roads went under Gov- 
ernment control, these important matters 
were allowed to drift, drift, with the result 
that interest on bonds was allowed to de- 
fault, dividends were discontinued or de- 
layed, vouchers aggregating millions of dol- 
lars for materials and supplies were unpaid 
for months, and railroads which desired to 
borrow funds in the open market were ad- 
vised that they could not pay over 6 per 
cent for funds, altho the current market 
rate was 1 per cent higher. As I have 
said, Mr. McAdoo not only alienated the 
railroad officials and financial interests, but 


-he also created distrust among business 


men and investors. Business men who sold 
supplies to railroads flooded the Division 
of Finance with telegrams requesting pay- 
ment for material sold to railroads, in- 
vestors complained that bond interest and 
dividends on stocks were not being paid. 
All of these protests received scant atten- 


quested. 

In the Division of 
Finance, propositions 
were referred to the Advisory Committee. 
of which I held the office of secretary and 
financial expert. The Advisory Committee 
had no publie standing but was merely ap- 
pointed to advise the Director of Finance, 
Mr. John Skelton Williams. The reports of 
this committee to Mr. Williams were con- 
fidential and were used by him in making 
his decisions on matters of finance. Often 
decisions were not made for months altho 
I prepared recommendations which were 
approved by the committee and sent to the 
Director of Finance within a few days or 
a week of their receipt. Railroad officials . 
were treated with scant courtesy and made 
to loiter around the offices of the Division 
of Finance for days without being able to 
obtain a hearing, while the officials attend- 
ed to their multifarious duties. 

Mr. McAdoo’s great mistake was to con- 
tinue in office as Secretary of the Treasury 
while he was Director General of Rail- 
roads. Either office was big enough for the 
biggest man in this country and the biggest 
man in the country could not hold both and 
conduct his work efficiently. Mr. McAdoo 
stated that his resignation from both offices 
was to recoup his health as well as his 
fortune. He could have resigned his office 
as Serretary of the Treasury, which paid 
but $12,000 a year, and retained that of 
Director General of Railroads which was 
easily worth $75,000 and which salary no- 
body would have begrudged him, not even 
Congress, which such a figure for a public 
office would have ordinarily staggered. Mr. 
McAdoo should have required Controller 
of the Currency Williams to resign that 
position or else his position as Director of 
Finance and Purchases in the Railroad 
Administration, preferably the latter. My 
impression is that while Mr. Williams is 
none too well liked as Controller of the 
Currency, his administration of that office 
has not resulted in his receiving so much 
criticism as his conduct of the office of 
Director of Finance in the Railroad Admin- 
istration. The office of Director of Finance 
and Purchases is important enough to re- 
quire all of any efficient man’s time and 
not merely a few hours at the end of each 
day, as was Mr. Williams’s wont. 

Mr. Williams held a very predominant 
position in the Railroad Administration, 
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too important for a man whose dislike of 
certain large. financial interests was well 
known and which dislike was largely en- 
gendered by his having been ousted from 
~ the control of the Seaboard Air Line some 
years ago. Needless to_say, the Seaboard 
has not suffered from the lacking of Mr. 
Williams’s counsel. His dislike for this 
“crowd” was so pronounced that he never 
seemed to miss the opportunity to get re- 
venge by exercize of his official preroga- 
tives as Controller of the Currency. Mr. 
Williams’s controversy with Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan & Co. on the renewal of the $15,- 
000,000 issue of Chicago & Western In- 
diana Railway notes which became due 
last September is history now, but it was 
a shameful episode which will be remem- 
bered for many years by bankers and stu- 
dents of finance. 

Shortly after resigning Mr. McAdoo an- 
nounced that he had no policy to suggest 
as that should be left to his successor. Then 
the President made some indefinite recom- 
mendations to Congress on the subject. 
Later on, Mr. McAdoo startled the coun- 
try by the announcement that he favored 
Government control for a period of five 
years so that the railroads could be placed 
in proper physical and financial condition. 
The fact is that the Railroad Administra- 
tion has had no policy since it was organ- 
ized. The question of financing the require- 
ments of the railroads for physical pur- 
poses received more than ordinary atten- 
tion but no successful plan was evolved. 
The Director of Capital Expenditures an- 
nounced last summer that over a billion 
dollars were required to place the railroads 
in good physical condition. Of course, it 
was not expected that this sum could be 
expended in one year. As a matter of fact, 
it would be inadvisable to spend it in one 
year, even if possible, because of the ab- 
normally high cost of material, supplies and 
wages. Then, of course, there is the ques- 
tion of financing the requirements for 
which no provision had been made. 

Last May, while in Washington, I made 
a study of the financial question and pro- 
posed to my superior official that a special 
bond issue be created by the Government to 
provide funds for railroad purposes. My 
conclusions were published in The Inde- 
pendent of June 29. In this study I pointed 
out that the Government could borrow 
money at 44 per cent while private cor- 
porations were obliged to pay as high as 
7 to 10 per cent for money. It was pro- 
posed that bonds be issued in denominations 
of as low as fifty dollars and sold thru 
recognized distributors of securities all 
over the country. Nothing was done. While 
the Division of Finance ruled that rail- 


roads could not pay over 6 per cent for 
money and retained this attitude right 
along, funds were not available in the open 
market atvless than about 6.50 per cent, 
for offering to the public “at about 6.25 per 


cent, The-fact. that money was highand.cent basis, the Railzoa 


that bankers were in business to make 
commissions, and not to display patriotism 
in lending funds to the railroads, did not 
seem to impress the Division of Finance 
in the least. If a special bond issue had 
been created, bonds could easily have been 
sold on a 5 per cent basis with a semi- 
governmental guarantee, and there is no 
doubt that with Congress recognizing the 
gravity of the situation its members would 
have welcomed a proposal for legislation 
on such an issue of bonds. 

The situation did not influence the Direc- 
tor of Finance to be liberal with money 
from the $500,000,000 revolving fund 
which the railroads so urgently needed for 
improvements or for meeting maturing 
bond issues. In June, the Union Pacific 
Railroad sold an issue of $20,000,000 ten 
year 6 per cent bonds to the public on 
a 6.25 per cent basis. The Baltimore & 
Ohio sold $10,000,000 one year 6 per cent 
notes to bankers on a little over 6 per 
cent basis. Later the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road sold to the public thru bankers an 
issue of $15,000,000 ten year 6 per cent 
bonds on a 6.35 per cent basis. But when 
the issue of $15,000,000 notes of the Chi- 
cago & Western Indiana Railway due Sep- 
tember 15 were about to mature the 
Director of Finance engaged in a wordy 
controversy with Messrs. J. P. Morgan & 
Co. who were openly accused of asking a 
usurious rate for money. The rate was in- 
deed high, but I would not have recom- 
mended the purchase of the notes of that 
company at even 7 per cent in com- 
petition with the Union Pacific or Lehigh 
Valley notes. 

The whole transaction was intended to 
discredit Morgan & Co. altho to those who 
knew the situation it was merely an at- 
tempt to justify the neglect of the Railroad 
administration, which controlled this rail- 
road, to provide sufficient funds to meet 
the maturing notes or else to provide a plan 
for their refunding. There was ample time 
in which to do so. The intélligent man-in- 
the-street knew the situation and felt that 
the Division of Finance was discrediting 
the whole Railroad Administration be- 
cause of the attitude of its Director. Ac- 
cording to my own reco!Jection, the Chi- 
cago & Western Indiana first made its re- 
quest for funds to meet the maturing notes 
early last summer, so the Railroad Admin- 
istration was advised in due time to pre- 
pare a plan. The Division of Finance could 


easily have determined whether the notes 
could be sold to the public on a 6 per 
cent basis or not. Knowing that the.notes 
could not have been -placed, op,,a, 6 per 
cent basis or perhaps e p a) %.per 
de adninisimels 


n 
should have made ey fet i race 
the money from*the revolving :fund in order 
to take care of this maturity. But it did 
not because its policy apparently became 
that of antagonizing and criticizing reputa- 
ble bankers without offering a remedy for 
conditions as they existed. 

When the railroads were taken over by 
the Government, the President said that 
the financial requirements of the roads 
should, during the period of the war, be 
“wisely related to the financial operations 
of the Government.” Have they been? 
Early in October, Mr. McAdoo announced 
that such railroads as had obligations 
maturing between then and July 1, 1919, 
and which could not be met at a rate of 
6 per cent or less, would be taken care 
of by the Railroad Administration, pro- 
vided such railroads had ‘made every rea- 
sonable effort to obtain funds thru the 
usual banking channels. Directly in con- 
trast to this was the refusal of the Director 
of Finance to advance the Kansas City 
Terminal Railway Company approximately 
$10,500,000 which the company required in 
order to meet notes which were about to 
mature. Finally the Director of Finance 
approved the sale of an issue of $9,850,000 
five year 6 per cent notes at a price to 


.the public of 98}. 


Now to return to the revolving fund and 
its application; the money was used for 
payment of rentals for Government opera- 
tion, to provide the corporations with funds 
to meet maturing obligations and to pro- 
vide funds for capital expenditures. Aside 
from this revolving fund the Government 
had a call on the current earnings of all of 
the railroads which were under Govern- 
ment control and could use those funds as 
it saw fit, the same as those held in the 
revolving fund. The Division of Finance 
acted on the applications for advances on 
account of compensation, loans, authorities 
to pay dividends on stocks in cases where 
the rate was not uniform with the rate paid 
during the entire period 1915-17, authori- 
ties to issue bonds or stocks, and in fact 
on all propositions relating to finance, as 
well as with regard to purchases of equip- 
ment, supplies, material, etc. Technically. 
rentals were due to the railroads every 
month as soon as the Government assumed 
control, because the railroad corporations 
had to meet interest on bonds, dividends 
on stocks, salaries of corporate officials, 
etc. During the six [Continued on page 134 
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An instance of freight congestion in one of the large terminal railroad yards along 
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Thirkell Cooper: 

Dawn o’ day! And birds a-singing: 
Sniping starts along the line; 

“Stand to, all,” comes quickly ringing, 
“Pray the coming day is fine; 

Mind the pools from last night’s drizzle, 
Post ‘day-sentries’ straight away. “ 

Rifles cleaned whilst rashers frizzle— 
So to us comes break o’ day. 


Two other volumes of similar content 
and equal literary value and sympathetic 
appeal are Songs from* the Trenches, com- 
piled by Herbert Adams Gibbons, and 
Frank Foxcroft’s War Verse. 





Of the author of Fairies and Fusiliers, 
John Masefield said: “There is a gay 
young singer named Robert Graves, who 
has written poetry about the war which 
will live.” 

The tiny bookful of short lyrical poems 
hy Robert Graves strikes a high average of 
literary excellence and individual appeal. 
Many of the fifty poems were written in 
the intervals of fighting at the front, where 
Robert Graves is a captain of the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers. They paint with genuine 
simplicity and keen imaginative skill one 
soldier’s reactions to the emotions of war. 
“Not Dead” is one of them: 

Walking’ thru trees to cool my heat and pain, 
I know that David’s with me here again. 
All that is simple, happy, strong, he is. 
Caressingly I stroke 

Rough bark of the friendly oak. 

A brook goes bubbling by: the voice is his. 
Turf burns with pleasant smoke; 

I laugh at chaffinch and at primroses. 

All that is simple,. happy, strong, he is. 
Over the whole wood in a little while 
Breaks his slow smile. 


But not all these verses are of war. 
There are whimsical scraps of philosophy 
and some charming poems of children. 
Doesn’t this stanza from “Double Red 
Daisies” remind you of the days when you 
were young? 

Double red daisy, that’s my mark: 

I paint it in all my books! 

It’s carved high up on the beech-tree bark, 

How neat and lovely it looks! 

So don’t forget that it’s my trademark: 

Don’t copy it in your books. 

Claire has a tea-rose, but she didn’t plant it: 
Ben has an iris, but I don’t want it. 

Daisies, double red daisies for me, 

The beautifulest flowers in the garden. 


The ugliness of war, the pain, the loneli- 
ness, the devastation, are forcefully pre- 
sented in The Other Side, war poems by 
Gilbert Frankau, staff captain in the Brit- 
ish army. This description of Ypres was 
written after he fought there thru the win- 
ter campaign of 1915: 


This is the City of Fear! 

Death 

Has ringed her walls with his sickle, has choked 
her streets with his breath; 

In her cellars the rats feed red 

On the bodies of those whom their own roof- 
beams betrayed to him as they fled— 

For none live here. 


From the Front, collected by Lieutenant Clar- 
ence Edward Andrews, U. S. A. D. Appleton 
& Co. $1. Songs from the Trenches, by Her- 
bert Adams Gibbons. Harper & Bros., $1.25. 
War Verse, by Frank Foxcroft. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $1.25. Fairies and Fusiliers, by 
Robert Graves. Al§fred Knopf. $1. The Other 
Side, by Gilbert Frankau. Alfred Knopf. $1. 
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PRINTED DIMITIES. Complete 
assortment, plain _ colors, 
stripes, checks, dots and floral 
designs. 28 inches wide. 

35c and 6oc yard 


HANDKERCHIEF LINEN. All 
the plain colors and a gener- 
ous assortment of novel pzint- 
ed designs. Plain colors, $1.25 
yard; printed, $1.00 yard. 


GINGHAMS. For the coming 
season we have prepared a 
very interesting collection of 
this most fashionable fabric, 
every plain color and an al- 
most endless variety of the 
popular checks, plaids and 
stripes, featuring such famous 
brands as “David and John 
Anderson,” “Glen Roy” and 
“Lorraine.” 55c¢ to $1.35 yard. 


ORGANDIES will be very much 
in vogue this segson and our 
stock is replete with the 
newest shades, printed 
checks, dots, stripes and 
foulard effects, coming 
direct to us from Swit- 
zerland and France. 





$1.25 to 2.50 yard. Reg. Trade Mark 


UR showing of Dress Cottons for Spring, 

1919, embraces the newest textiles, designs 
and color combinations from France, Switzer- 
land, Great Britain and our own country. 


We would call especial attention to a 
fabric entirely new to this country 
“ENGLISH PRINTS,” made for and 
sold exclusively in the United States by 
James McCutcheon & Co. It is ideal 
for dresses for children, misses and 
grown ups. There are hundreds of 
: quaint printed designs, in small and con- 
ventional effects, on white or tinted back- 
grounds. 32 inches wide. 95c yard. 


CREPE GEORGETTE. A charm- 


ing fabric (silk mixture) in a 
host of new French designs, 
such as foulards, spots, scrolls, 
floral and conventional. Con- 
sidered one of the season’s 
smart fabrics. g5c yard. 


WOVEN VOILES AND TISSUES 


in pleasing color combina- 
tions—checks, stripes, plaids 
and embroidered effects. 

75¢ to $1.50 yard. 


ENGLISH OPEN CHECK VOILE 


in White and plain colors; a 
very fine fabric with open lace 
effect. $1.75 yard. 


DOTTED SWISS, one of the 


season’s most popular fabrics 
(made in Switzerland) ; comes 
in White grounds with colored 
dots or colored grounds with 
White or contrasting dots. 
$1.95 yard 


FRENCH CREPE. A heavy 
quality crepe composed of 
Silk and Cotton in White 
and all the leading shades; 
very smart for dresses, 
negligees, smocks, etc. 
$1.95 yard. 


Samples mailed on request 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


= Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets 


New York 
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NNUMERABLE are the eulogies I 

have heard and read of life insurance. 

Naturally, the vast majority of them 
came from the lips and pens of men within 
the business for, as no others can, they ap- 
preciate its multifarious advantages in the 
human scheme of things. But I cannot now 
recall a characterization of it so unequivocal 
as that made by Joseph Chapman, vice- 
president of the Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis, in closing an address 
to the members of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents in New York last 
month. I quote the particular paragraph 
to which I refer: 

Having been an insurance policyholder since 
the age of twenty and having had a banking ex- 
perience extending over thirty years, my experi- 
ence teaches me that for the average man an 
investment in life insurance is the safest possi- 
ble method of saving money, to say nothing of 
the protection afforded the policyholder and his 
family during the life of the policy. 

In form this statement is not eloquent. 
It paints no picture, it does not stir the 
blood, sets into action no emotion. In these 
respects it lacks all the elements of eulogy. 
But it is as beautiful as truth, because it 
is the truth discovered and revealed by an 
expert workman in his line. To me it is one 
of those dull gray stones which in their 
natural state are unattractive to the eye, 
but are diamonds none the less. The wit- 
ness who is testifying is an expert; he has 
had personal experience of various forms 
of thrift; his daily work for years has con- 
sisted in aiding men to make a success of 
their ventures; he is, because he has had 
to be, a student of human nature, that is to 
say of human weaknesses and infirmities; 
and the final conclusion of these years of 
experience and observation is: ‘“‘Life insur- 
ance is the safest possible method of saving 
money.” 

The reader will observe that this state- 
ment, as I have just paraphrased it, re- 
lates solely to the living policyholder him- 
self. Mr. Chapman added: “to say nothing 
of the protection afforded the policyholder 
and his family during the life of the pol- 
icy.” On this occasion he was not discuss- 
ing the protective—which, indeed, is the 
great, the important side of life insurance. 
His full attention was concentrated on it 
as an instrument of thrift, the rewards of 
which are enjoyed during their lifetime by 
the prudential. 

In the course of his address, which, the 
theme considered, was very brief, Mr. 
Chapman touched lightly on many cor- 
relative facts, among which was that re- 
flecting an experience drawn several years 
ago from the records of certain surrogates’ 
courts. I have somewhere safely laid away 
where I cannot find it, a full copy of the 
report which I wish now I could lay before 
you; but I will piece out the story with the 
fragments contained in the allusions occur- 
ring in Mr. Chapman’s address. 

The figures compiled from the surrogates’ 
records indicate that the estates of 
but three men out of every hundred who die 
leaving estates are worth $10,000 or more; 
that but fifteen others leave an estate val- 
ued at between $2000 and $10,000, and that 
eighty-two leave no tangible assets what- 
ever. With the result,—I will quote Mr. 
Chapman: 
that out of every one hundred widows, 
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eighteen are in good and comfortable circum- 
stances; forty-seven others are obliged to go to 
work and often lack the ordinary comforts of 
life, and thirty-five are left in absolute want and 
must depend on charity to live. 

In considering this statement keep in 
mind that these are widows of men who are 
supposed to have been prosperous, men who 
had estates to be settled by the courts. Of 
course, any life insurance they had is not 
included in the figures from which the fore- 
going results are drawn. 

Just what would happen socially if every 
person who died were as well equipt finan- 
cially as the fortunate 3 per cent re- 
corded, it would be difficult to predeter- 
mine; but the problems involved should 
not, I take it, discourage one of us from 
striving industriously for election. In the 
language of a popular song, it is yet a long, 
long trail we are plodding. We are the 
wastrels of the world—because, perhaps, 
we are the nabobs. We even have “money 
to burn,” as any thoughtful man who will 
study the records of our fire losses will 
agree. The bill for 1918 exceeds $300,000,- 
000—values totally annihilated, remember, 
SO per cent of which was preventable. 

We are spending $700,000,000 a year for 
tobacco; $2,000,000,000 for alcoholic bev- 
erages; wasting another half billion every 
twelve months in soil erosion ; $600,000,000 
thru damage to crops and fruit trees ; $250,- 
000,000 in live stock thru the attacks of in- 
sects and, finally, billions in the aggregate 
in countless other ways. We stand up under 
it only because we are so abundantly rich 
in natural resources. When we set our- 
selves to saving and practising self-denial, 
as during the eighteen months we were in 
the war, note what we can do. No such 
continuous succession of good crops have 
been produced in this country as we raised 
when we undertook, since 1914, to feed 
all the world except the Central Empires. 
Prior to that year $4,000,000,000 of Ameri- 
can securities were held abroad and $1,000,- 
000,000 of our property was owned by non- 
resident foreigners. Since July 1, 1914, our 
excess of merchandise exports over imports 
total $10,110,000,000, making us a creditor 
nation to the extent of nearly $6,000,000,- 
000; in addition to which we have loaned 
our allies in the war $7,732,976,666. 

Prior to January 1, 1914, 200,000 of our 
people owned $1,000,000,000 of Govern- 
ment bonds; today 22,000,000 own $17,852,- 
000,000 in bonds and war savings stamps. 
These figures indicate the awakening of our 
people to national thrift. 


ETURNING to Mr. Chapman’s address, 
which has furnished the figures and the 
text of much of which I have written, I 
find him crystallizing his observations in 
the following words: 
The most potent factors today in America for 
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loan 


building and 
the Government 


[life insurance) will again take the 


table. 

Every life insurance worker is warranted 
in feeling proud, every policyholder in ex- 
periencing an access of confidence as the 
result of such a statement from a hard- 
headed man of business. 

He shows that in the four years from 
January 1, 1914, to December 31, 1917, the 
number of life insurance policies increased 
from 38,206,394 to 50,345,300 and the 
amount insured from $20,564,469,945 to 
$27,189,009,697—-gains, respectively, of 
12,138,906 and $6,624,539,752. He then 
asks: 

How can the thrift momentum be kept up 
and increased until we shall be a nation of home 
owners and want be banished from our shores? 

Here is his answer: 

Some so-called thinkers believe in socialism, 
but the war has taught us that socialism means 
the death of Democracy and the substitution of 
Autocracy, dominated by passion, class hatred 
and ending in ruin. Socialism is the foe, not 
only of Military Autocracy, but also of Democ- 
racy. Our own form of government offers the 
best protection to all classes of citizens of any 
in the world. Let us take advantage of the les- 
sons learned from our own mistakes and those 
of other nations and build on our own founda- 
tion a nation whose motto shall indeed be 
“Justice to all and special favors to none.” 

Continuing and elaborating this thought. 
he said: 

The scope of individual advancement should 
be free as the air, under wise and patriotic gov- 
ernment control exercized by the best repre- 
sentatives we.can elect to our seats of govern- 
ment. . . . Gathering its millions annually in 
the shape of premiums and using the savings 
thus gathered in developing our farms and our 
railroads, the life insurance companies are the 


greatest asset for usefulness the Nation has 


T is permissible, and I think it neces- 

sary, in connection with the observation 
made about socialism, for me to venture 
the opinion that there is a drift in this 
country toward state insurance, the present 
manifestation of it being confined to the 
particular interests affecting the members 
of organized labor, such as workmen’s com- 
pensation and proposals for old-age pen- 
sions, unemployment indemnities and ma- 
ternity. . 

The cost of all present forms of 
insurance is borne by those who avail them 
selves of the benefits; the cost of the forms 
proposed under the state is to be placed on 
the shoulders either of the consumers or 
the taxpayers. The cost of workmen’s com- 
pensation is paid by the consumers of the 
articles produced by the industries employ- 
ing labor; the laborers in other vineyards 
must pay for their own or go without. If 
the business is run by the state and proves 
unprofitable, then the deficit is repaired 
out of taxpayers’ funds. This insurance idea 
is widening and gaining strength. It is 
frankly called social insurance by its ad- 
vocates. Thuse who believe in individualism, 
who hold that “advancement should be free 
as the air,” might well pause and consider 
what the result will be to democracy if 
policies such as those here intimated find 
final application to the businesses now 
elassed as “public utilities.” 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE 
SEAS 


(Continued from page 121) 


very useful. We could not, of course, live 
up to our ideal of free seas so long as the 
rest of the world refused to accept ft. In 
our Civil War we took the fullest advan- 
tage of British precedent to develop the 
theory of “continuous voyage,” which has 
been extended to attenuation in the present 
war. All the other compromises, prohibi- 
tions, regulations and subtilties have also 
broken down. The old distinctions between 
contraband and noncontraband goods, be- 
tween armed and unarmed ships, between 
civilian and military population, have been 
erased. What is the use of maintaining that 
three miles from shore is out of gunshot 
when there are guns shooting seventy-five 
miles? How can a submarine or airplane 
hold up a ship for search and removal of 
passengers? It seems hardly worth while 
to get up new rules unless there is some 
international machinery for enforcing 
them. 

Let us now turn to the second idea: 
“The seas should be somebody’s,” and the 
British leave us in no doubt as to who that 
somebody should be. It was one of the most 
discussed issues in the recent campaign, 
and I will quote several of the declarations, 
for it is important that Americans should 
not only know but appreciate the British 
position. We can now for the first time in 
history listen to these sentiments without 
resentment and with some sympathy, for 
we realize what inestimable value the Brit- 
ish sea-power has been to the world. Our 
own effort would have been ineffectual 
without it, for half our men were carried 
over on British vessels. 

Sir Frederick E. Smith, the Attorney 
General, states the British position clearly : 

The British people are perfectly sound on this 
question of the fredom of the seas which really 
means the command of the seas. We want no 
discussion on that point. . . . The proposal 
made by President Wilson really means that 
the British fleet is going to be under inter- 
national control. That will never be allowed. 

Winston Churchill, Minister of Muni- 
tions, says: 

We enter the Peace Conference with the ab- 
solute determination that no limitation shall be 
imposed on our right to maintain our naval de- 
fense. We do not intend, no matter what argu- 
ments and appeals are addrest to us, to lend 
ourselves in any way to any fettering restric- 
tions which will prevent the British navy main- 
taining its well-tried and well-deserved su- 
premacy. 

Havelock Wilson, president of the Sea- 
men’s Union and the most powerful of the 
labor leaders, says: 

For centuries past Great Britain has made 
the’ ocean safe, supprest piracy and welcomed 
vessels of foreign nations to her ports, but in 
war it must be unhesitatingly said, her com- 
mand of the sea must be exclusive and unchal- 
lenged, for once we let our enemies ship where 
they like and trade with whom they choose we 
wantonly hold at our own throat a knife to 
commit national suicide. 

Horatio Bottomley of John Bull says: 

The freedom of the seas spells the suicide of 
the British Empire. It is vital to our very 
existence that we should obtain the command 
of the sea. What we have we will hold and we 
will never surrender it to friend or foe. 

Blackwood’s Magazine for November, 
1918, says: 

Upon the mastery of the sea depend the pros- 
perity and freedom of Great Britain. We have 
not fought for more than four years merely to 
decline upon an act of suicide. Against the 


freedom of the seas we fought Napoleon for 
some twenty years. 


Mr. Macpherson, Deputy Secretary of 
State for War, said in a recent speech that 
Great Britain would never consent to the 
“freedom of the seas.” The British Navy 
League passed unanimously the resolution 
that “in negotiating any terms of peace the 
so-called ‘freedom of the seas’ shall not form 


The Teeth 


Problem Is 


Up to You 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Do you think your present methods 
of teeth cleaning are sufficient to save 
your teeth? 

We think you know they are not. 
Teeth still discolor, still decay. Tartar 
still forms onthem. And most folks at 
some time, despite their brushing, suffer 
pyorrhea. 

Statistics show that tooth troubles 
are constantly increasing, yet the tooth 
brush never was so widely used as now. 

Science has found a reason. It lies 
in a film—a slimy film—which you feel 
with your tongue. That causes most 
tooth troubles. 

That film is what discolors—not your 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


A 10-Day 


What we urge is a 10-day test. It will 
cost you nothing. Compare the results 
with your present results, and decide 
which you prefer. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 

digestant of albumin. The film is albu- 
minous matter. The object of Pepso- 
dent is to dissolve it. Then, day by day, 
to prevent its accumulation. 
_ The use of pepsin seems simple, but 
it long seemed impossible. Pepsin must 
be activated, and the usual agent is an 
acid harmful to the teeth. Today it is 
possible because science has found a 
harmless activating method. Five gov- 
ernments have already granted patents 
on it. 

Dental authorities subjected Pepso- 
dent to every form of clinical test. Years 
were spent in proving it before it was 
offered to users. Today its results are 
known beyond question, and dentists all 
over America are urging its adoption. 


This You Must Decide 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
thea. So that film is your teeth’s great 
enemy. 


You brush teeth and think you have 
cleaned them. But much of that film 
remains. It clings to the teeth, gets 
into crevices, hardens and stays. 


It is doing a ceaseless damage, while 
you ignore it, relying on tooth-brush 
protection. 

There is now a way to combat that 
film—a way proved and approved by 
many high authorities. It is easily used 
and as pleasant as any other tooth 
paste, but it does what nothing else 
can do. 


That way is called Pepsodent. We 


urge you to try it, then decide for your- 
self if you want it. 


Revelation 


See what it does. Send this coupon 
for a 10-Day Tube. Use it like any tooth 
paste. Note how clean your teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
film. See how teeth whiten—how they 
glisten—as the fixed film disappears. 


Do this for your own sake. See the 
effects, read the reasons for them, then 
judge if you want them continued. A 
delightful surprise awaits you. Cut out 
the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 404, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, II. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 
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THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTY-SECOND YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 


LOCATION: 50 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 
unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 


WORE: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
mentally to increase individual etiiciency. 


ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life, swimming pool. 
You are invited to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on appiication. 





Small classes: A teacher for every seven boys. 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 
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a basis for discussion.” Lord Beresford in 
addressing the Navy League said: 

It seems to me in time of war one might as 
well talk of the freedom of the land as of free- 
dom of the seas. If war broke out what would 
be the good of Belgium, Northern France, Ru- 
mania or Serbia talking about the freedom of 
the land? 

The moment a condition of war arises great 
coercive, elemental, primeval forces assert them- 
selves. We leave the region of law and come to 
a region of assertion by military and naval 
force. The belligerents, when war is declared, 
have a right to carry on war. The neutrals 
have a right to carry on trade, despite the 
state of war existing, but if and when there is 
a collision between the right of belligerents to 
put constraint on the enemy and the right of 
neutrals to carry on trade, then the subordinate 
right of the neutrals must give way to the im- 
perious and primary right of the belligerents. 

This shows admirably the difference be- 
tween the British and American ideas. It 
has always been the contention of America 
that the high seas do not belong to the na- 
tion having the largest navy; that neutral 
merchantmen have as great a right there 
as battleships; that to monopolize the neu- 
tral ocean for belligerent purposes was 
like the occupation of neutral Belgium for 
the purpose of fighting France, and, lastly, 
that law should not altogether give way to 
primeval force even in time of war. 

The above citations from the spokesmen 
of various parties and classes are sufficient 
to show that Englishmen will still sing in 
full chorus the old song: 

All thine shall be the subject main 
And every shore it circles thine. 
Rule, Britannia, Britannia rule the waves. 

The sea-power of Great Britain has been 
unshaken for a hundred years and now, 
by the acquisition of the German fleet, is 
stronger than ever. We cannot expect the 
British to relinquish or reduce that power 
unless they are convinced that they can 
obtain equal security by entrusting the 
supremacy of the seas to a supernational 
authority. Some are already convinced of 
it, for instance Viscount Grey of Fallodon, 
who in a campaign speech at Dewsbury 
said : 

Probably what is in President Wilson’s mind 
is that freedom of the seas should be secured 
to any nation which observes the covenant of 
the League of Nations and should be denied to 
any nation which breaks the covenant of the 
League of Nations. (Cheers.) If that be so, 
then a League of Nations is the solution of the 
whole question. (Renewed cheers.) 

Two other passages of Lord Grey’s 
speech are important: 

I think we ought to receive a little more 
recognition than we do receive for the fact that 
we have never used British naval power in time 
of peace to make the use of the seas more easy 
for ourselves without making it at the same 
time more easy for others on the same terms. 

In the early stages of the war our blockade 
could not have been nearly so complete, because 
the United States raised many questions about 
it. But in the later years of the war the block- 
ade was made complete with the codperation of 
the United States, and without that blockade 
success in the war could not have been won. 
Indeed, without that blockade Germany might 
have won the war. 

Lord Grey is right. We should gratefully 
recognize the fact that in time of peace and 
in recent decades Great Britain has been fair 
and lenient in the exercize of her unique 
power and position. In the matter of cus- 
toms duties, coaling facilities and port 
privileges the British regulations have been 
so generous as to allow her competitors to 
outstrip her in her own markets, 

But as we must point out this policy of 
equal treatment for all nations will not be 
continued. Enemy goods and shipping will 
be excluded or discriminated against in 
British ports for five or seven -years at 
least and the commerce of the British Em- 
pire will henceforth have preference over 
that of Allied or neutral nations. So the 
old time freedom of the seas in the British 
sense of equality of maritime privileges in 
peace time has gone. Also we may note that 
according to Lord Grey’s admission, Great 
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Britain could not make effective use of her 
unparalleled sea power in time of war 
without the codperation of the United 
States. So the old time British supremacy 
of the seas has gone. 

The President’s proposal, as he has re- 
peatedly pointed out, involves great sacri- 
fices from all parties. It means on the one 
hand that America must surrender the idea 
of open and unfettered oceans which she 
has held to and fought for thruout her 
national life. It means, on the other hand, 
that Great Britain must surrender her idea 
of maintaining mastery of the seas which 
she has held to and fought for thruout her 
national life. But are not both the sacri- 
fices largely illusory? Neither dream has 
any prospect of being completely realized 
in the visible future. And will not a regula- 
tion of the seas by a League of Nations se- 
cure the reality that underlies equally the 
American desire for the freedom of the 
seas and the British desire for the suprem- 
acy of the seas? 

But even those of us who are most con- 
vinced of the practicability of a League of 
Nations must admit that it is a new and 
untried expedient and we should not blame 
the British if they decline to sacrifice their 
present advantage to such a prospect. But 
on the other hand the British should not be 
jealous or suspicious of America if, in 
ease the League of Nations plan does not 
carry, she starts in to equal or surpass 
the British navy. Some of the English 
papers regard Secretary Daniels’s naval 
program as a bluff or threat to force the 
President’s plan on Europe. They forget 
that before we entered the war, when Mr. 
Wilson was running on a peace platform 
he declared in his campaign speeches that 
the. United States must have the largest 
navy in the world. The United States has 
been forced to become a world power and 
must assume its share of such responsibili- 
ties. 

If, then, the Peace Conference fails to 
provide a substantial guarantee of the 
freedom of the seas, both Great Britain 
and the United States may quite 
possibly undertake to. build navies as 
large as their pocketbooks will permit. But 
rivalry need not lead to enmity. A race 
for naval leadership would involve a large 
and, we hope, a useless expenditure, but it 
ought not to involve any breach in the pres- 
ent friendship between England and Amer- 
ica. By frank discussion of difficulties and 
mutual toleration for differences harmony 
may be maintained in the great family of 
the English-speaking peoples, and the two 
fleets may coédperate to secure peace and 
justice thruout the world. 








Bobbie—Effie told me yesterday that you 
was born to be a politician. 

Mr. Simpton—Why does she think that? 

Bobbie—Because she says you can talk 
so much without committing yourself.— 
Tit-Bits. 


Elsie Janis danced so gracefully that 
after she had alighted from a_ perfectly 
stunning flip-flop, a doughboy in the third 
row was heard to remark: “Just like a 
wheelbarrow I saw in the air after a high 
explosive hit near it.”—Literary Digest. 


Mary—Why do you always buy two 
kinds of note-paper? 

Jane—Well, when I write to Jack I use 
red paper—that means love; and when I 
write to George I use blue paper—which 
means faithful and true.—Tit-Bits. 


Country Parson to Village Blacksmith— 
And now, John, I suppose the time has 
come to beat our swords into ploughshares? 

Prosaic Smith—Well, I don’t know, sir. 
Speaking as a blacksmith of forty- five 
years’ experience, I may tell you it can’t 
be done.—Punch. 





Look for the Big Red One 


When you need a pure, high-grade oil for lubricating any light mechanism, for 
cleaning and polishing veneered and varnished surfaces, for preventing rust or 
tarnish on metal susfaces—go to any good store and ask for 3-in-One. 

Look for the big red ONE on the label. This trade mark, famous a quarter- 
century, appears on every bottle and can of 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Oil for Home and Office 


Try 3-in-One for oiling typewriters, all office mechanisms, bicycles, 
guns, automatic tools, sewing machines, locks, hinges. For cleaning 
and polishing fine furniture—for making your own dustless dust-cloths 
and polish mop. For preventing rust or tarnish on gas ranges, stoves, 
bathroom fixtures, tools, knives. 













Self- shavers: Use 3-in-One on your razor blades before and ufter shaving and they won't 

“pull.’’ Motorists: 3-in-One stops spring squeaks, oils any magneto 
just right, cleans and polishes car body and windshield. Ford owners: 
Try 3-in-One on the commutator—makes cranking much easier. 


Sold at all good stores. East of the Rocky Mountain States, 15c, 
25c¢ and SOc in bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Can. 


FREE Ask us to send you a liberal sample of 3-in- 
One Oil and Dictionary of Uses—both free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 UM. Broadway :: :: New York 


LUBRICATES 


TYPEWRITERS 
- BICYCLES. 
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REMINDER 


At All 


How to Use The Independent in 
the Teaching of Civics 


By SIMON J. JUMNEFSKY, A.B., LL.B. 
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Teachers, write for it and it will be sent free fd. by 


Robinson Mfg.@ 
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Books That 
Will Live! 


Experiments in 
International Ad- 


ministration 
By FRANCIS BOWES SAYRE 


What do you know about the 
history of International Adminis- 
tration? The author has made a 
study, not done before in any 
other country, of the more recent 
experiments in International Ad- 
ministration. He describes at- 
tempts at a League of Nations in 
the past giving the details of or- 
ganization and accounting for 
the resulting success or failure. 
Three times the great European 
Nations have failed utterly to es- 
tablish a permanent peace. Why? 
The author does not attempt to 
soive these, difficulties, but merely 
collects the data and submits the 
evidence. Post 8vo, $1.50. 











Guarantees of Peace 
By WOODROW WILSON 


The new and timely volume 
contains messages and addresses 
of the President of the United 
States, from January Ist, 1918 to 
December 2nd, 1918. Among the 
most important public papers are 
the address to the Congress, Feb- 
ruary IIth, 1918; the famous 
“Force to the Utmost Speech” 
and lastly the eagerly awaited 
statement of December 2nd, 1918. 

16mo, $1.00. 


Impressions of the 


Kaiser 
By DAVID JAYNE HILL 


The New York Times says: “The 
volume is both interesting and im- 
portant ; it must be carefully read 
and considered, to be appreciated 
at its full value.” 


The New York Evening Sun 
says: “Dr. David Jayne Hill’s ‘Im- 
pressions of the Kaiser’ has the 
weight of authority . He 
has chosen the best of all methods 
of condemnation by letting the 
subject portray himself as far as 
pessible.” Reg. 8vo, $2.00. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 


Established 1817 


























The Peace Settlement 


HEODORE MARBURG’S League of 

Nations must not be appraised by the 
modesty of its dimensions. It lays succint- 
ly before the reader the enduring principle 
of human progress. The author contends 
that this does not lie in the growth of the 
material, but the spiritual, including the 
intellectual, and also in the growth of jus- 
tice—man to man, employer to employee, 
in the law court, of the government to its 
people, and nation to nation. War, he dis- 
plays as the obliterator of justice, hence 
the great crime of Germany, and the hour 
now for us to decide whether there shall 
ever come to pass again such an iniquity. 
The People’s Part in Peace, by Ordway 
Tead, is an able treatise on such subjects as 
the League of Nations, international labor 
legislation, national economy, etc. His re- 
view of the present status and aims of in- 
ternational labor is masterly in both grasp 
and penetration. Whether, however, we 
should enact in a peace treaty the nine 
planks of the International Berne Labor 
Congress he is not prepared to say. The 
task before the Peace Congress he admits 
to be gigantic, but that alone should not 
frighten ws from tackling it to the estab- 
lishing of a just and enduring peace if five 
given wrong ideas, which hitherto have 
controlled people’s thought and action, are 
cast overboard. André Chéradame returns 
in The Essentials of an Enduring Victory 
with a solemn warning that the Allies 
grant, at their immediate future peril, any- 
thing short of drastic peace terms to the 
Germans. He refuses to discriminate be- 
tween Kaiserism and the German people, 
holding that German pacific overtures are 
merely a camouflage to hasten a patched 
up peace in the interest of Pan-Germanism. 
Says M. Chéradame: “One cannot all at 
once patch up a peace and reconstitute 
Europe on a firm basis: the thing cannot 
be done.” If done, he foresees financial col- 
lapse in France and among the Allied na- 
tions, of which Germany would take speedy 
advantage. He produces figures to prove 
that so far from Germany having been 
ruined by the war, she has profited im- 
mensely by it, statements otherwise eman- 
ating from Germany being purposely de- 
ceptive propaganda. Those who stand on 


| “bitter end” ground will not be disappointed 


in M. Chéradame’s conclusions regarding 
the position Germany would occupy among 
nations when the delegates rose from the 
peace table. If After the War—What? by 
James H. Baker, had been published a year 
or even six months ago possibly some of his 
conceptions of the readjustment period 
might have been hailed as more novel than 
they read at present. In his forecast of a 
greatly extended codperation between gov- 
ernment and the universities to the end of 
material progress, Mr. Baker overlooks a 
third partner in organized labor. One has 
but to carry Mr. Baker’s idea a few steps 
further to accord to labor recognized uni- 
versity courses together with academic de- 
grees in the new age. The old order changes 
apace these days and stranger things are 
happening. 

Robert W. Rogers is evidently a practical 
man as well as an author. In his The Basis 
of a World Order he straightway settles 





THE NEW BOOKS — 





upon The Hague as a kind of international 
District of Columbia for the permanent 
Court of Humanity to adjust world trou- 
bles, appropriating land and tidewater fo~ 
the purpose. True, Holland has not been 
heard from about it, but no matter,. for 
after every one is comfortably seated there, 
all runs smoothly even to changing the 
name of Australia to East Britain—Aus- 
tralian papers will perchance take notice— 
and Alaska to Arctic America. By the 
same token perhaps some delegates will 
rise and propose changing the name of Bos- 
ton to North New York. Many a diverting 
hour could be passed in this fashion. Rich- 
ard Nilson Boynton in The Vital Issues 
of the War concedes that Germany, before 
the war, led the world in several branches 
of effort, and also asks why there should 
not have been legitimately, at that period, 
Pan-Germans as there were Pan Angles, 
Pan-Americans, etc.? To Mr. Boynton, a 
kind of modified commercial Pan-German- 
ism might be almost necessary in his future 
United States of Europe for the peaceable 
development of neglected lands. Many read- 
ers will, of course, promptly question a 
modified Pan-Germanism even shorn of its 
military backer. His view of the issues 
does not seem to extend much further than 
the destruction of autocracy and militarism. 
with but a passing glance at the ominous 
significance of the Russian Revolution. 
League of Nations, by Theodore Marburg. 
Macmillan Co. 60 cents. The People’s Part in 
Peace, by Ordway Tead. Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.10. The Essentials of an Enduring Vic- 
tory, by André Chéradame. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. After the War—What? by James 
H. Baker. The Stratford Co. $1. The Basis of 
of a World Ordér, by Robert W. Rogers. R. A. 
Badger, Boston, $1.50. The Vital Issues of the 


War, by Richard Wilson Boynton. The Beacon 
Press. $1 


Fast as the Wind 


IGHT at the start of Fast as the Wind, 

by Nat Gould, it is imprest upon us 
that altho our good looking hero is lonely 
aboard his yacht, the “‘Sea-mew,” yet he 
is popular. “There are such men,” contends 
the author. We don’t doubt it, especially 
when one’s lonesomeness is “all for a 
woman, and such a woman.” Out of this 
sympathetically appealing situation springs 
a hound chasing murder mystery mixt up 
with lively horse racing. Everything, of 
course, is cleared up at the end, with great 
satisfaction to the reader in leaving our 
lonesome hero quite a family man with two 
boys and two girls and a host of friends. 


Fast As the Wind, by Nat Gould. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $1. 


Creative Impulse in Industry 


E would go far toward a solution of 

our labor difficulties if we would give 
the creative instinct of the worker a free 
rein, and make him feel that his individua! 
part contributed toward and was necessary 
to the whole. 

The economic organization of modern society, 
tho built on the common people’s productive en- 
ergy has discounted their creative potentiality. 
. .. We are not even conscious that industry is 
the great field for adventure and growth because 
we use that field not for the creative but for 
the exploitive purpose. 

This is the opinion of Helen Marot in 
her stimulating book, in which she analyzes 
present-day industry from the angle of the 
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psychology of the worker and tries to link 
it up with industrial education and the 
school system. It is peculiarly timely. 
Labor, in all its phases, is an acute prob- 
lem. We are finding that we cannot dis- 
count the human element. The recognition 
of the human element is, after all, but the 
recognition and education of the creative 
impulse and its consequent satisfaction. 

Miss Marot, long connected with the 
Woman’s Trade Union League, speaks as 
one having authority. Her book, based on 
a survey made for the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Experiment, is of distinct value, 
edneationally and industrially. It is a book 
for educators, for employment managers, 
for all those who admit that the psychology 
of the worker is the really vital factor in 
the all-important question of labor effi- 
ciency. 


Genes Impulse in are by Helen Marot. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.5 


The Iliad of the Insects 


ERY interesting is the book written by 
Jean-Henri Fabre in his old age on 
The Wonders of Instinct. It begins: 

This is what I wished for: a bit of land, oh, 
not so very large, but fenced in, to avoid the 
drawbacks of a public way: an abandoned, bar- 
ren, sun-scorched bit of land, favored by thistles 
and by wasps and bees 

Never did a bit of earth produce a richer 
crop than this Wasp Farm of Fabre’s. Its 
fruit is in his last book, so full of patient 
observation, fascinating description of the 
folk-ways of insects, and a gentle spirit 
of half-mocking philosophy. The war does 
not shadow the page, tho the insect world 
has many tragedies of its own, described 
with an unfailing vivacity by the veteran 
naturalist, who loves his winged wards, tho 
he never condones their crimes. 


The Wonders of Instinct, by Jean-Henri Fa- 
bre. Century Co. $3. 


My Antonia 


those who appreciate style in fiction, 
and for that quality alone can enjoy a 
story that has neither exciting plot nor 
swift action. Miss Cather’s new book, My 
Antonia, will make strong appeal. With 
sympathy and understanding she tells a tale 
of youth and courage in the red grass re- 
gion of Nebraska, when that part of our 
country was being settled by a large for- 
eign immigration. The simple tale of growth 
centers about a Bohemian girl and an 
American lad, but Antonia is the main 
character. The story of her development 
thru the hardships of frontier life is full 
of human appeal and the fascination of the 
making of Americans from the foreign 
born. 


My Antonia, = 4 Willa S. Cather. Houghton 


Mifflin Co. $1. 
City Tides 


RCHIE AUSTIN COATES has com- 

bined in City Tides a variety of verse 
that reflects his own complex and inter- 
esting career as a newspaper man, busi- 
ness man, and his present work as chief 
yeoman .in the navy. He brings into con- 
temporary poetry a note of freshness and 
youth, at times humorously flavored with 
delightful cynicism. His realistic pictures 
of city life are drawn with the sympathetic 
hand of one who has observed its lighter 
as well as its deeper side, and who smiles 
understandingly at both. 

Mr. Coates’s work has been characterized 
as clever, but one feels that he doesn’t make 
clever remarks for the sake of making them, 
but rather because that is his way of saying 
what he has to say. 


City Tides, by Archie Austin Coates. Geo 
H. Doran Co. $1.25. _ 





ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


RELIGION 


SOCIOLOGY 


ECONOMICS 


The Biblical The American TheJournal of 


World 


For Laymen — Teachers — 
Ministers. 


Every article alive with 
the spirit of today. 


Strong and timely reading 
and study courses. 


Special series of articles 
beginning on January 1 on 
“Making Christianity Safe 
for Democracy.” 





Published bimonthly. 
Subscription price $2.00. 
Single numbers 50 cents. 


Journal of 


Sociology 


For all who are interested 
in social well-being. 


Of fundamental  impor- 
tance to the study of society. 


_ Is authoritative, vital and 
interesting. 


Problems of the hour sci- 
entifically discussed. 


Published bimonthly. 


Subscription price $2.00. 


Single numbers 50 cents. 


Political 
Economy 


Edited by expert econo- 
mists. 


Keynote of editorial policy 
—realism. 


Trend of article soundly 
constructive and progressive. 


Washington notes a_ ré- 
sumé of important develop- 
ments of economic nature at 
the capital. 





Published monthly. Sub- 
scription price $3.00. 
Single numbers 35 cents. 


Order today and secure the first number of the New Year. 








DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE OR SAMPLE CopiES SENT ON REQUEST. 





DON’T MISS THESE BOOKS 


A History of Suffrage 
in the United States 


By KirKx Porter, 
Kansas State Normal College. 


The author presents a panoramic 
picture of the whole United States, 
and carries the reader rapidly on 
from decade to decade without get- 
ting lost in the details of local his- 
tory. The book throws new and in- 
teresting light on conditions on which 
histories give but scant hint. 
$1.25, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 

2 0z.). 


The Finality of the 
Christian Religion 
By GrorceE BURMAN Foster, 

Late Professor of Philosophy of 

Religion, the University of Chicago. 

A psychological discussion of the 
Christian religion as a progressive 
force assuming that development has 
not and will not stop. This book has 
been called the most important re- 
ligious book of the generation. 


$2.50, postage extra (weight 2 Ibs. 
I2 oz.) 


Readings in the 


e 
Economics of War 
Edited by J. Maurice CLark, 
University of Chicago. 
Watton H. HaAmicton, 
Amherst College. 
Harotp G. Moutton, 
University of Chicago. 
_ An interpretation of the war and 
its economic aspects, and an outline 


of its significance for the future or- 

ganization of industrial society. Con- 

tains a chapter on “After-the-War 

Problems.” 

$3.00, postage extra (weight 2 Ibs. 
I2 0z.). 


Readings in Industrial 
Society 
Edited by L. C. MarsHALt, 
Head of the School of Commerce 


and Administration, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


This volume consists of several 
hundred carefully selected and edited 
articles which together form a study 
of the structure and function of mod- 
ern economic organization. It fur- 
nishes a foundation for a real under- 
standing and intelligent “handling of 
industrial questions. 


$3.50, postage extra (weight 4 Ibs.). 





The University of Chicago Press 
5751 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
GENTLEMEN: 


5 wee Os a to cover subscrip- 
tions ‘on the journals and post-paid price 
on the books checked below: 

O The Journal of Political Economy. 
O The American Journal of Sociology. 
O The Biblical World. 

0 Readings in Industrial Scciety. 


O A History of Suffrage in the United 
States. 


O The Finality of the Christian Religion. 
0 Readings in the Economics of War. 


CeCe ee eee eee esse eeeresesseseeeese 


ee ey 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 
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The Following Special Catalogues 


recently issued will be mailed on request 





Massachusetts 
New York State 
Newspapers 


The American Indian 


Sets of Periodicals and Learned Societies’ Transactions 
State, County and Local History 

China, Japan and the Far East 

The American Civil War and Slavery 


The Pacific Islands, Hawaii and Phillipine Islands 


Pennsylvania 
Illinois and Indiana 
South America 











THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY, 


Cleveland, Ohio 




















ee TEN NA AE A TE IIE 


ON HIS BIRTHDAY 
Patronize Tt is always appropriate to Say it with Flowers . 


your local 


foris. for Birthdays Weddings and Social Events. 


Your local florist, within a few hours, can deliver fresh fllowers in any city or town in 
the United States and Canada through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery service. 








Watch Your Nerves 


Millions of people live on, in- 
different totheloss ofvital pewee 
even more serious than the loss 


of blood—the LOSS of N_RVE 
FORCE, 


Read 
NERVE FORCE 


It teaches in the simplest language How 

to Soothe, Calm, and Care for the Nerves. 

It is the result of over 20 years’ study 
of nervous people. 


Send for this book TODAY 


If after reading this book you do 
not agree that it teaches the 
greatest lesson on Health 

> and Mental Efficiency you 
i have ever had, return it, and 

your money will be refunded 
at once—plus the outlay in 
postage you may have in- 
curre 


When you see 
red blood es- 


stop the flow. 


A keen and highly-organized neqroue system is the 

most precious gift of Nature. To be dull nerved 

means to be dull brained, insensible to the higher 

things in life—Ambition, Moral Courage, Love and 
ental Force. Therefore care for your nerves. 


Price of book is only 25c 


(Coin or Stamps) Address 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R.S. 


Studio43 110 West 40th St., New York City 


FOR EXAMINATION AND TRIAL 


offer. Selzeitquickly. MUSIC 
witsour orNo ES! Asensationalsuccess Over 

le aon A uk pn by this —— 
—; SY FO 8 


rol ame children 
aang uickly. Olere opportunity. Don 


PLAY PIANO 


NEW WAY in One How 


Simple asa-b-c. No 
correspondence A 
of note music 


easels it back;no 
you wish to keep the 
once. No extra 


20%, many snl on your 
EASY METHUD MUSTC CO., 142 SlarksonBldg., Chicago.til, 








TYPEWRITERS 


SIO ANDUP, ALL MAKES. SAVES25to $50 
on rebuilt atthe factory by the well-known “Young 
Process," Sold for low cash—installment or 
rented. Rental applies on purchase price, Write 
for full details and guarantee. Free trial. 

YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. Dept.761, Chicazo 


Don’t Wear € 3 
br, 
= 








a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 
or pads MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would - 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
gheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 

tents. Catalog and measure blanks 
=e free. Send name and address today. 


C.E. BROOKS, 490F State St., Marshall, Mich. 











CHICKENS SICK? 9 Roup. . Colds, Canker, Canker, 


Bowel Complaint, 
Limberneck, Sorehead, te. the best remedy is 
always GERMOZONE. At inost dealers or 75C¢ post- 
paid with 5 book poultry Bad free. 


| GEO H. LEE CO. Deot. Omaha, Neb, 
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Independent 
Opinions 





An officer “fresh from the ordered 
uniformity of a well-conducted post” 
makes the following pertinent observa- 
tion on the costumes of men who have 
been soldiers and are going to be civ- 
ilians: 

“Tf this be reconstruction, make the most 
of it,” is apparently the motto of a rather 
conspicuous part of the demobilized army. 
It is, without any doubt, a hard winter for 
men who had burned their bridges behind 
them (might one say _ burned their 
breeches?) and had fully expected to be 
wearers of khaki till gentle spring returned. 

But it rather shocks a man fresh from 
the ordered uniformity of a well-conducted 
post to find all sorts of ungainly hybrid 
costumes defacing the streets of his home 
town. On Broadway this morning we saw 
an enlisted man, civilian from the heels to 
the neck, wearing a service hat with no 
cord—which is a ’orrid sight at any time, 
and then a captain, with double-looped 
braid still adorning his regulation ulster, 
but with a bowler at one end and civilian 
shoes at the other! ! 

The American people will never be stick- 
lers for military punctilio, thank Heaven, 
but, after all, the military way of doing 
things is in essence nothing more than a 
regularized decency and order. A way has 
been provided for civilians, lately enlisted 
men, to indicate their civilian status clear- 
ly and unmistakably—the scarlet chevron 
on the left sleeve: If it is too soon to buy a 
new overcoat or a new hat out of recon- 
struction wages, he can wear all the good 
issued wool he wants, and yet not present 
the sloppy appearance that is inevitable 
with the mixt costume. And as for officers 
—they ought to know better. 


Is this sentence grammatically correct? 
There are three (two’s) (too’s) (to’s).” 
How could the three words in brackets be 
indicated as one single word in writing? 

If a sentence can be repeated orally, and 
if it cannot be indicated in writing, is it - 
correct ? 

Any of the three forms of sentence 
that you quote in your letter “There 
are but three (two’s) (too’s) (to’s),” 
is correct but unintelligible when 
spoken. It is incorrect but intelligible 
when written. 

A similar case is this: “2 is the Ara- 
bic symbol and II is the Roman sym- 
bol for the second numeral.” It is im- 
possible to convey this orally in the 
form in which it is written. Homo- 
phones, that is, different words pro- 
nounced alike, are confusing in oral 
discourse. If you hear a person talk 
of a “teer” you want to know whether 
it is in an eye or a church before you 
can understand it. 

Homographs, that is, different words 
spelled alike, are confusing in print. 
If you read the word “tear” you want 
to know whether it is in an eye or a 
dress before you can pronounce it. Sim- 
plified spelling would do away with the 
homographs of different pronunciation 
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but increase the difficulty with homo- 
phones in print. A wright may write 
right according to rite. But if he tries 
to write right according to reason he 
will be accused of ignorance of spell- 
ing. When both homophones and homo- 
graphs come in the same sentence nei- 
ther the tongue nor pen is altogether 
adequate and we can only get the mean- 
ing by context. For instance: “If you 
read much you must have read of a 
redd beside a red reed.” Written and 
spoken English are two distinct lan- 
guages differing in rhetoric as well as 
grammar. An eloquent oration may not 
read well or a fine essay sound well. 








You have, of course, read of President 
Wilson’s reply to King George. I direct 
your attention to the following paragraph: 

“For you and I, Sir—I temporarily— 
embody the spirit of two great nations, and 
whatever strength I have and whatever 
authority I possess it is only so long and so 
far as * express the spirit and purpose of 
the Av.«-‘can pesple.” 

It strikes me that the act of the Presi- 
dent addressing the King of England as 
“Sir” deserves some editorial mention. 

T. Brapy, Jr. 

Brookhaven, Mississippi 

All right. But what should we say 
about it? 








Mr. Holt, in his splendid article on his 
experiences in England, makes the state- 
ment that “Booze is a favorite joke pro- 
ducer in England, while here, on account 
of the prohibition movement, other vehi- 
cles of humor are used.” 

I am a member of the “Lambs” so in- 
terest in the theater here and abroad is 
naturally more or less intense. I witnessed 
a performance of “On Boy” Monday of 
this week. The great scream of the evening 
is where the Quaker Aunt drinks three 
Bronx cocktails by mistake, gets a beauti- 


ful bun on and thinking the furniture in| 


the room is a merry-go-round mounts a 
couch, proceeding to have the time of her 
life, inviting others who enter the room to 
join her in the riding party. In the musical 
comedy “Oh My Dear,” the story is woven 
around an establishment for dipsomaniacs, 
so you can imagine the “Booze” jokes here. 
In fact, sir, with all due respect to my 
friend Hamilton Holt, seventy-five per cent 
of all stage productions in the United States 
are based on booze. 


The theater is usually miles behind 
human progress. We presume that the 
booze joke will keep the stage long 
after booze is abolished, like many an- 
other jest that has lost its point. 








Please explain the principles and aims 
of the Bolsheviki. Also tell us clearly the 
meaning of “Soviet” and ‘“Czecho-Slovak” : 

This request reminds us of the Brit- 
ish consul in Central Africa who, when 
he came to the question “Manners and 
Customs?” in the blank provided for 
his annual report, wrote “Manners 
none. Customs nasty.” We are tempted 
to say of the Bolsheviki: “Principles 
none. Aims bad.” But for those who 
are not satisfied with this we would 
refer to The Independent of July 20 
and December 14, where we have tried 
to explain the ideas of the Bolsheviki 
and their soviets. In the issue of No- 
vember 9 we told who the Czecho- 
Slovaks are. 





How One Man Has 


Solved the Labor Problem 


For 40 Corporations 


One man has done away with strikes in 40 corporations 
—has completely done away with all “Labor Troubles” 


in those corporations. 


By the operation of a single big idea he 
has done away entirely with the ill-will 
and antagonism of labor. He has gotten 
from 30% to 300% MORE WORK from 
the workers. He has increased production, 
lowered costs, cut out gigantic 
wastes, paid BIGGER W AGES 
to Laborand BIGGER P ROF- 
ITS to Capital. 


He has done the impos- 
sible. He has not only revo/u- 
tionized labor conditions but 
he has also given CAPITAL 
a new chance. 


His name is John Leitch. 
And he has done all this mere- 
ly by putting in operation in 
these 40 corporations a 
unique plan which he origi- 
nated some ten years ago—a 
plan which he has named 
“I NDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 
RACY.” 


Y. JOHN LEITCH 


In not one of all these 40 industrial 
plants has there been a strike since Leitch’s 
plan was introduced and carried out. In 
not a single plant has there been labor 
dictation, labor antagonism or dissatis- 
faction. And every one of these plants has 
INCREASED PRODUCTION, LOWER- 
ED COSTS, .PAID BIGGER WAGES 
AND MADE BIGGER PROFITS. 


John Leitch’s plan is somewhat startling 
—some might even call it revolutionary— 
but the all important thing about it is that 
it WORKS. It gets RESULTS—results 
that are oftentimes astounding. 


And this unique plan is now available 
to every Employer. Leitch’s- whole scheme 
of INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY — 
exactly as operated in 40 industrial cor- 
porations—is now open to every Employer 
who wants to investigate its workings. 


In a simple, easily read book of less 
than 300 pages, he has given not only the 
full details of his plan, but also the 4CT- 


UAL RESULTS: IT HAS ACCOM- 
PLISHED for Capital and for Labor in the 40 industrial 
concerns where it has been carried out. And this book 
is now ready under the'title of 


MAN TO MAN 
The Story of Industrial 


emocracy 


In this book John Leitch doesn’t give you fanciful 
theories or the dreams of an impractical idealist. He 
simply gives you the PROVED METHOD which 40 
corporations have successfully put into practice. He 
gives you specific instances of remarkable accomplish- 
ment in plants that are known throughout America 
—and with the full approval and endorsement of 
their owners, gives you the NAMES OF THE COR- 
PORATION and the cities in which they are located. 


He gives you the plain record of what ] ND US- 
TRIAL DEMOCRACY has accomplished with hard- 
fisted workers and hardheaded employers, in fac- 
tories and foundries, with both male and female 
labor, with skilled and unskilled workers, with the 
illiterate and the intelligent, with those who couldn’t 
speak English and those who could—in plants making 
steel, pianos, automobile parts, paints, women’s 
wear, men’s clothing, boys’ waists, paper bags, 
furniture, tobacco pipes, textiles of various sorts, 
and in machifie shops. 





Some Things that John Leitch 
tells in ‘‘Man to Man’’ 


He tells you how in the small power plant of a 
manufacturing concern in Indiana the - workers 
themselves, as the result of his method, reduced 
the annual cost of coal, water, oil 
and labor from $12,350 to $7,693— 
a clear saving of $4,657—and gives 
you the name of the plant and shows 
you how they did it. 


He tells you of a group of piece 
workers getting a piece work rate 
of 42 cents, who themselves devised 
new and ingenious jigs, cut out lost 
motion—and THEN THESE 
WOR KERS S UGGESTED T HAT 
THEIR PIECE WORK RATE BE 
CUT FROM 42 CENTS TO ll 
CENTS. And they made- more 
money at the low rate than they 
did before. 


He gives you the name of a small 
factory that formerly employed 268 
men, working at top speed, that is 
now turning out MORE GOODS 
and BETTER GOODS than ever 
before in the company’s history— 
and DOING IT WITH ONLY 
168 MEN. Both workers and fac- 
tory are making big profits. 


He tells what happened in a foundry where pro- 
duction was countenie falling lower in spite of, wage 
increases piled one on top of another, and how, in 
the fifth month of the working of the new plan, 
production was increased 52 per cent over the best 
previous month in that foundry’s history. 


He shows how under his plan the slackers and 
wasters and professional agitators who block pro- 
duction and cripple profits are automatically thrown 
out without any worry on the part of the manage- 
ment. 


A Small Edition—for Employers Only 


We have printed only a small edition. It is not 
for general distribution. We have printed only a 
sufficient quantity to fill the needs of B cies executives 
and employers who are vitally interested in SET- 
TLING THE LABOR PROBLEM once and for all, 
and settling it RIGHT. 


John Leitch’s book is not a popular novel. It is 
not a book to be skimmed through in an hour. On 
the contrary, one of the best informed men in Amer- 
ican industry says: ‘*This book is one of the 
greatest contributions to American business 
that has ever been penned. It offers the only 
practical solution to intolerable labor con- 
ditions. Its methods and principles are the 
methods and papenenee that MUST BE PUT 
INTO PRACTICE if we are to escape the scourge 
of anarchy and riot and wild-eyed BOLSHE- 
VISM—that must be put into ctice if Capital 
is to have a fair chance, and if the people of 
America are to be happy, contented and pros- 
perous.”’ 


You Need Send No Money 


unless you prefer to, for your own convenience. We don't 
want anyone to pay for a copy of ‘‘MAN TO MAN” 
unless he appreciates its value. If he does not, we would 
much rather he would send it back for the use of someone 
else. Therefore you need send no money—merely mail 
the coupon and we will send the book all char, es paid. 
If you find it worth many times its price, send us your 
check for $2.00—if not SEND BACK THE BOOK. 


We Reserve the Right to Refuse all Orders after 
this First Small Edition is Exhausted. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
Publishers of Forbes Magazine 
Dept. MM-4—299 Broadway—New York 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
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I the book to you or send you $2.00, within five 
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The ‘Trustee 
and the 


Individual 


Investor 


. [THE steady growth of our 
trust fund business is sig- 
nificant. It shows that trust- 
ees are coming to recognize 
very generally that they can 
command from us an unusual 
service. 

To the individual investor, 
such a service is of equal 
value and importance. He 
rarely has the time or facili- 
ties for thoroughly investi- 
gating the investment situa- 
tion, and it is the part of 
wisdom for him to seek the 
best advice. 

We shall be pleased to have 
you consult us. 

Our current offerings of 
Bonds and Short Term Notes 
will be sent upon request for 
Circular I. 96. 


The National 
City Company 
National City Bank Building 
NEW YORK 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Fifth Avenue and 43rd Street 


Correspondent Offices in 33 
Cities 








Bonds Short Term Notes 








Acceptances 
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AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifétime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $623.60 Absolutely beyond question of 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 


POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
male or female, 


at any age, 












































THE RAILROAD MUDDLE 


(Continued from page 124) 


months ended June 30, the _ ruling 
was made that railroads could’ use 
funds on hand, technically Federal and 


not corporate funds, to meet maturing in- 
terest, regular dividends, sinking fund pay- 
ments, etc., without asking definite author- 
ity to do so. After that time, it was insisted 
that there be a complete separation between 
the Federal and the corporate accounts of 
the railroads and then the trouble began. 
The corporations no longer had absolute 
control of the revenues and gradually Fed- 
eral officials began to take the place of 
corporate ones. When the plan was com- 
pleted such corporations as had no funds 
of their own, apart from those received 
from operation, were obliged to go to the 
Government every time they needed money 
to pay interest, dividends or corporate sal- 
aries. Of course, they applied for such 
funds on account of the standard return, 
or compensation, claimed under the act. 

The Railroad Administration made it a 
rule not to advance funds to a railroad 
corporation unless the funds were actually 
required for a specific purpose, except in 
cases where contracts had been signed and 
these were rare. As a general proposition, 
no funds were advanced up to December 1 
last except for specific purposes, even tho 
rental was due a corporation, It is obvious 
that with funds being advanced from the 
revolving fund for every conceivable tho 
necessary purpose, and with the annual 
rentals due the railroads from the Govern- 
ment aggregating nine hundred million dol- 
lars, the revolving fund of five hundred mil- 
lions was hardly adequate. My opinion is 
that in fixing five hundred million as the 
amount of the revolving fund, the Govern- 
ment had not counted on a deficit in the 
operation of railroads in the first six 
months of 1918 as was the case with many 
roads. 

When the railroads complained that they 
were not receiving the rental due them, the 
rejoinder was made by the Division of 


Finance that so many millions had been ~ 


advanced that month to the railroads, and 
a long list was published purporting to 
show how generous the Government had 
been to the railroad corporations. As a 
matter of fact, while the original revolv- 
ing fund is exhausted at this writing, a 
great part of the fund was not advanced by 
the Government to the corporations as ren- 
tals but as loans for which the Government 
exacted securities of some sort, or else it 
was advanced to the Federal officials for 
the purpose of meeting operating expenses 
which are for account of the Government 
and have no relation to the rentals which 
the corporations claim. If a proper division 
were made between (1) advances on ac- 
count of compensation,, (2) loans on col- 
lateral, (8) advances to Federal officials 
for operation, and (4) expenditures on 
railroads for improvements, later to be 
capitalized by the corporations—you would 
have the true status of the revolving fund 
and you would know just how much money 
the Government has really advanced to the 
railroad corporations. The statements in 
their present shape are misleading. 

I have before me a file of press-clippings 
on the Government control of railroads 
since the date of the President’s proclama- 
tion taking control of the railroads. On 
April 4, 1918, the Wall Street Journal pub- 
lished an article headed “Railroads Soon to 
Make Contracts with Government.” From 
that time onward, all of the New York 
daily newspapers have printed similar 
headlines from week to week, yet until 
last November not one contract had been 
signed with a railroad system of any con- 


sequence. What was the reason for the de- 
lay? 1 place it at the door of the Railroad 
Administration’s lack of policy, lack of 
able men to handle the work who would 
have been content to work under the cir- 
cumstances obtaining in Washington. There 
is no reason why with an able staff the 
contract question, the accounting question. 
the financial question, could not have been 
settled in the first few months of railroad 
control instead of allowing the matter to 
drag along for a year. 

The accounting question is another in- 
volved one. In making advances to the rail- 
roads on account of compensation, we were 
required to strike a balance between the 
Government and the corporation in order 
to ascertain whether the company owed the 
yovernment money or vice versa. In the 
absence of a complete separation of the ac- 
counts, the recommendations of the Advis- 
ory Committee, largely based on my studies, 
were not at all conclusive because it was 
not possible to swear to the accuracy of the 
accounts. In the case of one large railroad 
the accounts were being separated when 
the influenza epidemic crippled ‘its force; 
this coupled with the intricate work in- 
volved resulted in the accounts becoming 
so confused that the company was obliged 
to call a firm of expert accountants to 
straighten out its books. In this case I 
had told the committee that based on my 
figures there was no basis for an advance 
and that if the Government wanted to make 
the company a loan, secured or not, it could 
do so as that was the only alternative. As 
the company was in need of funds, I be- 
lieve a loan was made altho this took 
place after I left Washington. 

Another matter deserves attention—the 
interpretation of the law with respect to 
the question of dividends. The law says 
that no carrier can declare or pay any 
dividend in excess of the regular rate paid 
during the three years ended June 30, 
1917, without the prior approval of the 
President and that such carriers as have 
paid no dividends during that period may, 
however, pay a dividend with the prior ap- 
proval of the President. The first proviso 
was construed by the Administration to 
mean that if a company paid dividends of 
5 per cent in each of the years men- 
tioned, the company could continue to pay 
dividends at that rate. However, if the 
company paid 2 per cent in 1915, 3 
per cent in 1916 and 5 per cent in 1917 
(years ended June 30) and desired to pay 
5 per cent in 1918 and thereafter, it 
could not do so without the approval of 
the Government; in fact, if the company 
wanted to pay anything over 2 per cent. 
such authority was acquired. In computing 
the standard return, or rental, which the 
Government must pay to the railroads for 
control the basis was the average railway 
operating income of those three years. Why 
is not the average used in order to establish 
a regular dividend rate, rather than the 
minimum, especially as the law is not clear 
on this point? There have been cases where 
railroads which were in excellent financial 
condition were denied the authority to pay 
dividends because of such a technicality, 
causing much concern to its security- 
holders. 

I am essentially a product of Wall Street 
because my financial education was gained 
there, but I am glad to say I belong to the 
“progressive” school. This does not mean 
that I am an out and out Bolsheviki, but 
that I am not a dyed-in-the-wool corpora- 
tion defender. There is an element in the 
investment banking world which sees that 
the world is moving, which recognizes a 
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solemn obligation to the investors who have 
purchased securities from them. This new 
element is a young element, but it is grow- 
ing and its members prefer to deal in hon- 
est goods and keep customers year in and 
year out than make large profits 'on ques- 
tionable securities. I believe that the in- 
vestment banker must stand by his wares 
so I kold no brief for the railroads. I went 
to Washington with the idea that perhaps 
the railroads were wrong and had been 
wasteful and that Government control 
might be the remedy for the whole ail- 
ment. I was glad to go because it gave me 
an opportunity to ‘study the inside workings 
of the Administration as well as the per- 
sonal characteristics of some of the higher 
officials. I learned that many men who have 
big names are not infallible. - 

And while I went to Washington in the 
hope that Government supervision coupled 
with the codperation of the railroad men 
of the country might evolve an efficient sys- 
tem of railroads with an indestructible 
financial structure, I soon found out my 
misconception. I had believed that the 
whole system of railroads of the country 
could undergo a financial readjustment in- 
volving an exchange of the hundreds of 
issues of stocks and bonds for those of a 
consolidated corporation controlling all of 
the railroads in the country. In fact I met 
some prominent railroad executives who 
favored the plan altho one of them thought 
that one corporation would be unwieldy 
and preferred seven or eight regional cor- 
porations. And while I entertained the idea 
that something might come of Government 
control, after I had been in Washington six 
months I realized that a very. excellent 
theory would be smashed because the 
human element might not codperate with 
the theory. While the railroads can be effi- 
ciently and profitably administered under 
Government control, this can only result 
when the personnel in charge of the direc- 
tion are men of the highest type; not men 
with a reputation for wealth, not men who 
are chosen for membership of high sound- 
ing committees of this or that Government 
bureau, but some of the men who work 
in the back offices of the railroads, of 
the great law firms, of the great banking 
houses, of the great business firms of the 
country. 
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The Question 
of Safety 


Js by far the most important question in select- 
ing an investment. Prompt payment of 
interest and especially prompt payment of 
principal when due should be the first require- 
ment of every investor. Make entirely sure of 
“safety first” before considering income yield or 
any other factor. 


How to Test Safety of 
Any Investment 


We have prepared a “Questionnaire for Invest- 
ors,” which indicates definite tests by which the 
soundness of any security may be determined. 
Write for this Questionnaire, together with 
circulars describing first mortgage 6% bonds, 
thoroughly safeguarded under the Straus Plan, 
in $100, $500 and $1000 denominations. Ask for 


Circular No. B-912 


SW.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 


Derroir MINNEAPOLIs San FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
Penobscot Bldg Loeb Arcade Bldg. Crocker Bldg. Stock Exchange Bldg. 


Thirty-seven years without loss to any investor 





















































I close this long article with the opinion all 


that Government control, intelligent con- 
trol, of the railroads of the country can be 
a success if administered by intelligent 
men, men of ability, men without personal 
grudges; that with the proper man at the 
helm the people of the United States could 
entrust the control of the railroads to the 
Government for five years longer, but that 
such a man must not be a politician but a 
business man; that even if such a man can 
be induced to serve, the only solution of 
the railroad problem is (1) an immediate 
striking of a balance of the accounts between 
the Government and the railroads, (2) the 
creation of a special bond issue to take care 
of the railroad finances for the next few 
years, such an issue to be of at least a bil- 
lion dollars, (3) the study of the manner 
in which the roads are to be returned to 
the security holders, with a possible pro- 
vision for regional operation under Govern- 
ment supervision, and (4) the return of 
the roads to their security holders in such 
form as the committee composed of secur- 
ity hoiders, Government representatives 
and the railroad officials shall decide. This 
work should be effected within twenty-one 
months from the signing of a peace treaty 
between the United States and Germany. 
Actual Government ownership might come 
later but I would advise against such a de- 
parture at this critical time, tho the mat- 
ter could he studied. 





















































High Rate—Short 
Term—Safety 


A carefully safeguarded invest- 
ment for $500, $1000 or larger 
funds. 





Securities for Safety 
lowa First Farm Mortgage 


Tax Free Municipal Bonds 


are unaffected by changing conditions. 
Farms and cities of the premier agricultural 
state of the Union are the a — security. 

‘or the investment of surplus funds or sav- 
aA these bonds combine absolute safety 
of principal, dependable income and ready 
marketability. 


Denominations 
$50—$100 —$500—$1000 
Partial Payments if Desired 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


lowa Investments No, 1551 


Bankers Mortgage Company ' 
Capital $2,000,000 ‘ 
Des Moines lowa 


_ Income return 74% to 7%%, 
cepending upon maturity. 


Borrower is_ well established, 
widely known Company. 


MITT 


Heneneemy 


Issue matures in semi-annual 
Series from one to five years. 


_ Net assets, for the most part 
liquid, over twice entire loan. 








seneuansnnnentenniits 


Net earnings for 1918 approxi- 
mately 40% of entire loan. 


Send for Circular 1oz0AB 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. ° 


(Established 1865) 
10 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No, 22 Old Broad Street 


HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Coulevard Haussmann 


MORGAN, 


Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 


























DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

Seven Year Six Per Cent. Convertible Gold Bonds 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by 
their terms on February 1, 1919, at the 
cffice or agency of the Company in New 
York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Bankers Trust Company, 
16 Wall Street. G. D. Mrtnr, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(87% cents per share) on the COMMON stock 
of this Company for the quarter ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, will be paid January 31, 1919, to 
stockholders of record as of December 31, 1918. 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, December 23, 1918, 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO, 18. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 52. 
The Board of Directors will meet January 31, 
1919, and declare the regular quarterly dividends 
to that date of $1.50 per share upon the full- 
paid First Preferred and Original Preferred Cap- 
ital Stock of the Company, payable by checks 
mailed February 15, 1919, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at 3.30 o'clock P. M., January 31, 1919. The 

transfer books will not close, 
PD. H, FOOTE, 
San Francisco, California, Jan, 10, 











Secretary. 
1919, 


FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 
January 14, 
The regular quarterly dividend of one and 
one-half per cent (1%4%) on the _ preferred 
shares of this Company will be paid February Ist, 
1919, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business January 2ist, 1919. Transfer books will 
not close, 





1919. 


PIERRE J. SMITH, Treasurer. 














HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans | 























NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
QUARTERLY 


Three numbers published in 1918. 


No. 1. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BUSINESS 
BOOKS. By Dr. Paul H. 
Nystrom, 


LABOR AS AFFECTED BY 
WAR. Many important articles. 


AMERICANIZATION. Edited by 
Miss Frances A. Kellor. 


For Sale at One Dollar a Copy 


NATIONAL EFFICIENCY SOCIETY 


119 West 40th Street New York City 


No. 2 


No. 3. 























ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND HISTORY, 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, 


Poems from the 


. Old Andrew Jackson. By Vachel 


; of the poems in 


. The 


i. Editorial Articles. 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


Front. 

Define the following expressions: lyrical 
poems, genuine simplicity, imaginative skill, 
whimsical scraps of philosophy. 

In books that you are now studying in 
school find passages that illustrate every 
one of the above expressions. 

What emotions are exprest in the selection 


; beginning “Walking thru trees 


Compare the selection with Sidney Lanier’s 
poem, “ ad of Trees and the Master.” 
Contrast the selection with Burns’s “Ye 
Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon.” 
“Double Red Daisy” does not express a 
notably selfish spirit. What spirit does it 
express ? 
Explain exactly what comparisons are made 
in the figures of speech in “‘This Is the City 
of Fear.” Name the figures. Tell why they 
are appropriate. 
Point out the elements of pathos in “Dawn 
o’ Day.” 

Lind- 


Say. 
Show that there is harmony between the 


" selection of words, the style of the poem, 


and the thought. 

Compare, or contrast, this poem with any 
“Poems from the Front.”’ 
Point out examples of simile, metaphor, 
personification, and hyperbole. 

Draw from the poem material for a prose 
paragraph characterizing Andrew Jackson. 
Give the syntax of the prepositional phrases 
in the poem. 

Freedom of the Seas. By Edwin 
E. Slosson. 

Define the following expressions : rapproche- 
ment, entente cordiale, in toto. What rules 
govern the use of foreign expressions in 
English? 

Show how the writer refers to authority. 
Of what value is reference to authority? 
How can you refer to authority in writing 
school compositions 

Show how the writer makes use of quota- 
tions. What principles govern the use of 
quotations? Why did the writer make use 
of short quotations ? How can you make use 
of quotations in writing school compositions ? 
Write a paragraph of exposition explain- 
ing why the United States will contend for 
the freedom of the seas “from whatever 
quarter violated, without compromise, and 
at any cost.” 

From the various quotations concerning the 
British view of freedom of the seas draw 
material for a single paragraph that will 
express the British view. 

In a single complex sentence explain what 
ideal solution is suggested for the question 
of the freedom of the seas. 


. Why We Need a Great Navy. By Sec- 


retary Daniels. I 
Explain in what respects the article agrees 


3 with, and in what respects it differs from, 


the article on “The Freedom of the Seas.” 


Write two contrasting paragraphs, the first 


; on the “world spirit which held in the days 


of Alexander, of Cesar, of Napoleon and of 
the German Emperor’; the second on the 
“new policy of justice and right.” 


. Independent Opinions. 


Define homophones. 
‘rite. ” 


Define homographs. 
Explain the sentences concerning ‘ 


Express the principal thought of every ed- 
itorial article in a series of two or three 
simple sentences. 

In a single long complex sentence explain 
your reasons for approving, or disapprov- 
ing, of any editorial article. 

. The Story of the Week. 

Imagine that you are a reporter, and that 
you were assigned to interview all sorts of 
people connected with the New York Har- 
bor strike. Write one or more of your “in- 
terviews.”’ 

You have a cousin employed in an office in 
Buenos Aires. He writes you a thrilling per- 
sonal letter concerning the work of the Bol- 
sheviki. Reproduce his letter. 

Write an original short story founded on 
the Luxemburg Revolution—the Grand Duch- 
ess to be the heroine. 

Write a short scenario for a “movie” based 
on the German outbreaks. ° 

Give a short talk summarizing the progress 
toward peacemaking, and the development 
of the League of Nations. 
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Freedom of the Seas—‘‘The Freedom 
of the Seas,” “Why We Need a Great 
Navy.” 
What is the historic basis for the three 
views on this question stated by Mr. Slos- 
son in his third paragraph? 
“The phrase ‘freedom of the seas’ was not 
. . ‘made in Germany,’” etc. What is the 
proof of this assertion ? 
Inasmuch as “the United States protested 
against the ‘acts of the British authorities 
as clearly subversive of the rights of neu- 
tral nations,’” why did the United States 
finally join Great Britain in making war 
against Germany? 


. What was the attitude of the English poli- 


ticians in the recent election toward the pro- 
posal of President Wilson as stated in his 
address of January, 1917? What action will 
the Uniied States probably take if this 
attitude is maintained? 

Compare the last paragraph of Mr. Slos- 
son’s article with the declared attitude of 
Secretary Daniels. Do you feel that their 
statements are a plea or a threat? 
Problems of Peace—‘‘Progress Toward 
Peacemaking,’’ ‘Considering the League 
a Nations, ” “The Menace of Bolshev- 
sm.’ 

Distinguish between the Interallied Coun- 
cil, the Supreme War Council and the Peace 
Congress mentioned in the news items. 
Summarize the chief subjects of discussion 
and the chief conclusions which have en- 
gaged the Interallied Council thus far. 
How was the representation of the Allied 
nations determined? How will the represen- 
tation of the former Central Powers proba- 
ably be determined? Of Russia? 

What are the chief problems which will 
come up for discussion in the Peace Con- 
gress? Have you any idea how any of these 
problems will probably be settled? 
Compare General Smuts’s plan for a League 
of Nations with that of M. Bourgeois. How 
far do these plans conform to the ideas of 
the American delegates? 


. What is the attitude of the English, the 


French, the American delegation toward the 
revolutionary movements in rmany, in 
Russia? What do you: think of the British 
plan for handling the Russian situation? 
The British Political Situation—“‘A 
New British Cabinet,’’ “Storm Clouds 
in Ireland.’ 

Who are the various members of the new 
British Cabinet? Why was each of them 
chosen to fill his particular position? 

“The Cabinet is really dominated by the 
Conservatives, altho its head is a Radical 
Liberal.” How do you account for this fact? 


. What are the foreign policies for which 


this Government stands? The internal poli- 
cies ? 

What is the significance of the recent Irish 
election returns? How will the present Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain probably deal with 
the Irish situation? 


. The German Political Situation—‘Ger- 


man Political 
Outbreaks,” 
ments.” 


Parties,” “The German 
“German Political Move- 


. Tabulate the various political factions in 


Germany and indicate the leaders and the 
political principles of each group. 

What is meant by “the Left,” “the Right,” 
“the Center” in the discussion of European 
politics? Why have we no such distinctions 
in this country? 

“If the issue is determined by bayonets .. . 
there is little hope for the peace of Europe,” 
etc. Why not? 

“The Spartacans . . . want to establish 
not a democracy but a class dictatorship,” 
etc. What is the difference? 

Do you think that the revolution in Germany 
is likely to proceed along the lines of the 
revolution in Russia? 

Labor Disturbances—‘‘Paralyzing the 
Port of New York.’’ , 

Define as carefully as possible the parties 


” to the dispute in the New York harbor 


struggle. What are the rights of each party? 


. What authority has the War Labor Board 


to interfere in this case? 


. Why did the President feel called upon to 


act in this matter? What was the result? 
Do you know of any. other labor dispute 
which is going on at ine present time? If 
so, discuss it in detai 








